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THE main thesis of this paper is that, in considering the 
working of international trade, attention should be paid 
more to the range of money incomes, and less to the range 
of prices, and that, in gauging the advantages which a 
country secures from international trade, we should look 
primarily to the range and the variations of money in- 
comes. 

It is usually set forth that the country where prices are 
highest gains most from international trade, and the 
country where prices are lowest gains least. The range 
of prices obviously enough is not per se of consequence. 
High prices simply mean the use of more counters in 
exchange. But in buying imported commodities those 
whose domestic transactions are carried on with many 
counters have an advantage. Foreign goods are not so 
high in price, and are procured more easily. Conversely, 
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countries with low prices are ill off as regards imported 
goods, which are bought on hard terms by people whose 
scale of money prices is low. 

This statement of the case would be open to no exception 
if the words ‘‘money incomes” were used throughout 
when stating the situation of the people of a given country. 
It is high money incomes that are of consequence in 
international trade, not high prices. In fact, a country 
may have, not high prices, but low prices, and still be in 
an advantageous position as regards international trade. 
High money incomes do not necessarily or commonly mean 
high prices. It is by a consideration of the relation 
between money incomes and prices, of the possibilities of 
divergence or parallelism between them, that some con- 
tribution may perhaps be made toward better under- 
standing the phenomena. 

Let us consider, for this purpose, a country in which 
wages and other money incomes are high. The United 
States serves our purpose. It has a high range of money 
incomes. It is commonly thought to have also high prices. 
Let us compare its situation with that of the European 
countries with which it trades, and ascertain wherein it 
gains, and how far its gains are connected with the prices 
of goods and the money rates of wages and other incomes. 
For the sake of simplicity, in speaking of the United States 
and of other similar countries, I shall use indifferently the 
terms ‘‘money wages” and ‘“‘money incomes,” leaving it 
to be understood that, with due allowance for causes of 
possible difference, not wages only, but other money in- 
comes as well—rents, profits, interest, the earnings of 
independent farmers or artisans—tend to be correspond- 
ingly high. 

We may begin by recalling some of the familiar principles 
of international trade. Under a state of freedom, goods 
that are imported and exported will sell at approximately 
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the same prices the world over. There will of course be 
differences from cost of transportation. Imported goods 
will sell at prices higher than their prices in the exporting 
countries by the amount of cost of carriage. Sometimes a 
commodity that newly enters into foreign trade—one that 
a shrewd merchant discovers to be cheap in one country 
and salable in another—will sell in the importing country 
at a large advance; and doubtless the action of competition 
in levelling profits and reducing such differences of prices 
to the ‘‘normal” point is not so quick and thorough as 
the economists are disposed to believe. But, on the whole, 
we may reason on the assumption that, under conditions 
of freedom, those commodities that enter into international 
trade have a common price the world over. The extraor- 
dinary cheapening of transportation during the last 
half-century, the easy transmission of news, the perfected 
organization of markets and exchanges, contribute to make 
this assumption a safe one for all the great staples. Cus- 
toms duties, of course, are an important cause of differ- 
ences in price. Of these something more will be said 
presently. But the fundamental principles can be best 
elucidated by tracing their operation under free trade. 
Every country will export those things which are cheap 
in its borders,—whose prices are so low that they can be 
shipped to foreign countries and still sold at the advance 
needed to cover cost of carriage. And those things will 
usually be cheap which are produced with a comparatively 
small amount of labor,—those in which the efficiency of 
labor is great. A country with high money wages, like 
the United States, can yet put goods on the market 
(whether the domestic market or the foreign) at low prices 
if its labor is productive. Such is the familiar situation 
as to our great agricultural staples. The money incomes 
of those who grow wheat in the United States—whether 
the earnings of the independent farmers or the wages of 
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the laborers whom they hire—are larger than the incomes 
and wages of wheat-growers in most other countries. But 
the wheat can none the less be sold at a low price in the 
United States, and can be exported from the United States, 
because our labor is efficient in producing it. Why the 
labor is efficient is no part of the present inquiry. One 
cause clearly is the abundance of fertile land; a cause 
no less important is the wide-spread intelligent use of good 
agricultural machines. These very agricultural machines 
—to mention another article—are largely exported from 
the United States, tho the wages of the workmen who 
fashion them are high; because the methods of making 
them have been highly perfected, and the labor of the work- 
men is correspondingly efficient. To turn to another case, 
the earnings of the negroes who grow cotton in our Southern 
States, low as they may be when measured by ordinary 
American standards, are higher than those of the fellaheen 
in Egypt or the ryot in India. Yet American cotton can 
be sold as cheap as that of Egypt or India. The soil and 
climate make the Southern negro’s labor effective, and 
doubtless in some degree a better organization and direc- 
tion of his labor contribute also to make it effective. 

All this is but a restatement of the principle of com- 
parative costs,—that a country will export those things 
in which it has a comparative advantage. The exposition 
of that principle would be much simpler and more effective 
if it were made clear (the common form of statement 
fails to make it so) that those things in which a country 
has a ‘‘comparative advantage” are those which are likely 
to be low in price. International trade, like all trade, 
though fundamentally a matter of barter, is proximately 
a matter of price. A country sells abroad those things 
which it can produce at low prices at home. Ordinarily, 
those things are produced at low prices at home in which 
its !abor is efficient. 
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Let us proceed to the next stage in the analysis: what 
will be the range of prices for those commodities which 
do not enter into the sphere of international trade,—those 
which are not exported or imported, but are bought and 
sold solely within the country? The quantity of such 
commodities is very great, and in all countries probably 
much exceeds that of commodities having a world range 
of prices. Many things are too bulky to be transported 
over any considerable distance,—as stone, bricks, timber. 
Many are perishable, as milk, butter, eggs, fruits, vegetables. 
No doubt modern improvements in the transportation of 
bulky goods and in the preservation of those that are 
perishable tend to enlarge the sphere of foreign trade. 
But such things are still sold mainly in their own region 
and at the prices of their own region. House-room and 
shelter—a most important article of consumption and 
purchase—cannot be transported at all, and so may vary 
widely in price in different countries. Some of the articles 
used in building houses—boards and laths, doors and 
windows, locks and hinges—may, indeed, be sent to distant 
regions. But even these are much affected by the customs 
and fashions of the several countries, and are usually made 
and sold on the spot or near it. A multitude of articles 
which might conceivably be brought from foreign countries 
are, in fact, made chiefly at home, because of the persistent 
sway of habit and tradition. Such are clothing and boots, 
tools and machines, wagons and harness. The reader’s 
imagination will easily enlarge the list. The prices of 
all these things are determined under domestic conditions. 
They do not enter into international trade, and have no 
world level of prices. 

Most persons would say that the prices of such commod- 
ities—it will be convenient to speak of them as domestic 
commodities—will be high in countries where money 
incomes are high and low where money incomes are low. 
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But this by no means follows. The range of domestic 
prices in a country, as compared with the range of prices 
of the same things in other countries, depends on the 
efficiency of labor in producing those commodities that 
do not enter into international trade. 

Looking at the United States as our example, we find 
some things higher in price than in European countries, 
some things lower. We know, of course, that the exported 
articles—wheat, corn, flour, meats, cotton—are as cheap, 
even somewhat cheaper. But how about domestic com- 
modities? Some are dearer, some are cheaper. Com- 
parison is often difficult, because the qualities of things 
vary; but every-day observation suffices to establish 
significant differences. Wheat and flour are cheaper, yet 
bread from the bake-shop is dearer. Most fruits are as 
cheap or cheaper in the United States, especially when they 
have been transported some distance. In the immediate 
region of fruit-growing, fruits are often cheaper in Europe. 
Eggs are dearer in the United States. Milk and butter 
are usually dearer also. Bituminous coal is, in most parts 
of the United States, as cheap or cheaper. Anthracite coal 
is dear; but comparison with a corresponding article in 
European countries is not feasible. The simpler kinds of 
cotton clothing are cheaper. Boots and shoes are as cheap, 
probably cheaper. Woollen clothing is dearer. Here the 
effect of the duties on wool must be reckoned with; but 
ready-made woollen clothing is not so comparatively high 
in price as that made to order. Household furniture is 
cheaper ; hardware and kitchen utensils are probably also 
cheaper when due allowance is made for quality. All things 
that involve personal service—cab fares, hotel charges, 
servants’ wages—are markedly higher in price. 

An interesting case, and one that serves to bring out 
both the difficulties of comparison and the working of the 
underlying forces, is that of house-room. The amount 
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that is actually paid out for house rent is, scale for scale 
in the social stratification, higher in the United States. 
But in most cases more is got for the money. The space 
is ampler, the lighting better, the appurtenances more 
convenient. Persons of the well-to-do class who spend a 
season in Europe will commonly pay less for house rent 
than they would expect to pay in the United States, but 
they are commonly content with less agreeable and con- 
venient accommodations. A significant difference is 
observable between houses made chiefly of wood and houses 
built of brick and stone. Masonry work is dearer in the 
United States: wood work is as cheap or cheaper. Houses 
of brick or stone cost more to build than in Europe. If 
built of wood, they cost less. The explanation is that 
machinery can be applied to manipulating wood more 
easily than to brick or stone. Given the same efficiency 
of labor, the same output per day per man, and it is evident 
that, if you pay higher wages, you must charge higher prices. 
Such is the case, in the main, with brick and masonry 
work in the United States as compared with Europe. 
Brickmaking and bricklaying, stone-cutting and masonry, 
are done chiefly by manual and artisan labor, tho in 
brickmaking and in stone-cutting there is probably, in the 
United States, somewhat greater use of power and ma- 
chinery. Wages being higher, and the efficiency of 
labor no greater, prices must be higher. Wood working, 
on the other hand, from the rough-sawn timber to the 
last moulding on the door or windows, is done in the 
United States with a great use of machinery; and, what is 
most significant, with a greater use of machinery and labor- 
saving devices than in any other country. Labor is thus 
made more efficient, and, though more highly paid, its 
product is not necessarily sold at a higher price. Given 
a sufficient advantage in efficiency, and the product will 
even be cheaper. If the work on your wooden house is all 
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done on the spot by carpenters, it will be dearer in the 
United States; but, if the carpenters simply put together 
in short order the machine-made pieces from the saw- 
mill and factory, it will be cheaper in the United States. 
The latter is the way in which the great majority of 
houses are built in the United States for persons of small 
means or moderate means; and such houses are as cheap 
as in Europe or cheaper, and the house rent for them 
is, quality and convenience considered, as low or lower. 
This explanation of the range of house rents applies, 
strictly speaking, only to the selling price, or capital value, 
of the building and improvements. The rental is com- 
pounded of a return on this investment and of premium 
for the advantage of the site, namely, economic rent proper. 
The first of these items, interest on capital, is affected by 
causes very different from those that govern prices and 
wages. The rate of interest may be high where money 
wages are low, and low where wages are high. In fact, how- 
ever, the variations in the rate of interest among civilized 
countries are not so great that we have here an important 
qualification of our conclusion as to the causes acting on 
the price of house-room. Differences in the cost of building 
will affect this part of the rental much more than differences 
in the rate of interest. As to economic rent, the case is 
simpler: this return may be expected to vary pari passu 
with money incomes. To apply the familiar theorem, rent 
is here the result of price, and not among the causes of 
price. Where the general range of wages and of income is 
high, the amount that will be paid for an advantageous 
or indispensable site will be correspondingly high. Hence 
we are prepared to learn that the rents of tenements in 
New York City are high. The investment in them is 
heavy. Their brick work is done by highly paid artisans, 
with little use of labor-saving machinery. A crowded 
population, with a high range of money incomes, causes 
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economic rent to rise to portentous heights. On the 
other hand, in smaller cities and in the suburbs of 
most larger cities, modest wooden houses for artisans are 
cheap. Economic rent enters little, and the cost of build- 
ing is comparatively low. 

Similar reasoning can be applied to the rental of business 
structures. The steel-frame office building in the United 
States probably costs less per unit of available space than 
similar buildings in Europe. The less ambitious brick or 
stone business structure probably costs more. The total 
rental is a compound of interest and economic rent, the 
latter exercising a preponderant influence on those sites 
where there is demand for the enormous amount of floor 
space provided in the huge office building. 

Ordinary pick-and-shovel work costs more in the United 
States: sewer-digging, street-making, the grading of a 
railway. Wages are higher, and, man for man, no more is 
accomplished, or little more. It is, indeed, often said that 
the efficiency of such labor is greater in the countries of 
higher wages: the laborer, getting more food, can do more 
work. There is doubtless truth in this, in comparing the 
laborers of starvation countries, like British India, with 
those of countries where life is less cheap. But I have 
always been doubtful as to the sweeping application of 
this sort of reasoning. The rice-fed Chinaman or Japanese 
seems to do as much in a day as the beefy Englishman; 
the frugal Italian as much as the extravagant Irishman. 
Hence we may expect the product of ordinary manual 
labor to cost more (in money) in a country like the United 
States. No doubt much work that seems to be solely of 
this kind is affected by the degree and extent to which 
machinery and labor-saving devices are used. The 
familiar apparatus of sewer-construction in the United 
States is vastly superior to anything of the sort in common 
use on the continent of Europe. The same is true of 
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the railway contractor’s outfit. So far as the American 
engineer and contractor can secure by such means greater 
efficiency of labor, the high money wages do not bring high 
expenses and high prices. 

Railway freight rates are, on the whole, lower in the 
United States... That they should be lower or as low, 
notwithstanding the higher wages of all railway employees, 
is clear proof that the efficiency of railway operations in 
the United States is greater than in Europe. The lower 
rates for freight and the greater extension of facilities for 
long distance traffic go far to explain the comparatively 
low prices of many commodities,—fruits, coal, even bread- 
stuffs and meats. One great cause of the general efficiency 
of labor in the United States and of the wide diffusion of 
material prosperity has been the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the geographical division of labor; and for this 
the widely ramifying railway net, and the extent and 
cheapness of railway service, have been indispensable. 
Street railway fares, to instance another curious case, are 
as low or lower in the United States. Even at the lower 
fares, they commonly yield large profits. The efficiency of 
labor must be very much greater. 

Retail prices—I mean prices at retail compared to prices 
at wholesale—present a mixed case. If the operations of 
the retail dealers in the United States are conducted in 
the same way as in Europe, the advance of retail prices 


1In Messrs. Hoff and Schwabach’s Nordamerikanische Eisenbahnen (Berlin, 
1906, chap. viii.) a careful comparison is made between the general range of railway 
rates in Prussia and in the United States. The conclusion is that, when due allow- 
ance is made for the different position of express and post-office business, for pas- 
senger fares, for capital investment, rates are in reality a trifle (} pfennig) lower 
in Prussia. The mode of calculation made by these writers seems to me open to 
criticism, more especially in regard to the allowance for greater capital investment 
in Prussia. But,even admitting the accuracy of the calculation, the result is that 


the money rates charged for railway service are virtually the same in the two coun- 
tries; yet the money wages of the workmen are twice as high in the United States. 

So far as passenger rates are concerned, comparison is not easy, since the bulk 
of the passengers in Europe travel third class, with accommodations less convenient 
than those of the average American passenger; i.c., with a different quality of 
service. 
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over wholesale must be greater. Otherwise the earnings 
of the retail dealer will not be on the same liberal scale 
as the wages and earnings of the rest of the community. 
But if the retail dealer’s work is done, not in the same way, 
but in a more effective way than in Europe, he can reap 
sufficiently high gains with no larger margin of profit. 
Both situations seem to exist. The large department store 
in the United States is probably conducted with greater 
efficiency and with no greater advance of retail over whole- 
sale prices than in European countries, tho the recent 
rapid growth of this sort of shop-keeping in Europe makes 
the difference less certain than it would have been ten or 
twenty years ago. On the other hand, a great deal of 
retailing—probably the greater part of the sum total of 
this sort of work—is still done on a small or modest scale. 
The grocer, butcher, apothecary, must usually be near his 
customer. This means that the operations are scattered 
and are conducted on no large scale. In such case the 
advance of retail prices over wholesale—the retailer’s 
“‘profit”—is greater in the United States. Hence it may 
happen that an article which is exported from the United 
States to Europe, and whose wholesale price is necessarily 
lower in the United States, may yet be dearer here to the 
consumer. Expense of transporting the great staples 
across the ocean has been reduced to a very narrow 
margin, and the slight difference caused by this in 
wholesale prices may be more than balanced by the 
greater advance of retailer’s profits in the country of higher 
money incomes. Butcher’s meat may cost the consumer 
more in the United States, even though dressed beef be 
sent by the shipload across the Atlantic.’ 


11It may be that another cause enters to explain the fact that the retail prices 
of meat products exported from the United States are sometimes higher here than 
in the countries to which they go,—a phenomenon which has doubtless puzzled 
many observers. The Eastern seaboard regions, and especially New England, are 
supplied with meat chiefly by the great packing concerns whose headquarters are 
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Persons of the well-to-do classes always find the ex- 
penses of living incomparably higher in the United States 
than in Europe; and, to their mind, there is no ques- 
tion that prices here are higher, and higher in proportion 
to the higher range of money incomes. The explanation 
is partly that much of their expenditure is for personal 
services; partly that another large slice of it is for those 
articles, imported and other, which are really high in price; 
partly that a higher scale of comfort and luxury has been 
established by prevalent prosperity. A good part of the 
income of the well-to-do is spent for services,—for do- 
mestics, for such things as cabs and hotels. Where the 
range of wages is high, these things are expensive. Wages 
for domestic service are particularly high, because the spirit 
of democracy makes the occupation distasteful. Ameri- 
cans who resort to Europe, on the other hand, always find 
living cheap; for domestic service and all that hangs 
thereby can be obtained at low prices. Again, the ex- 
penditure of prosperous Americans at home is directed in 
large degree to the less hackneyed and less common 
articles,—to the hand-made thingsrather than the machine- 
made things. The hand-made things are dear in a country 
where money wages are high. Clothing made to order is 
dear, but ready-made clothing is by no means dear in the 
same degree. Factory-made furniture is cheap: custom- 
made furniture is extremely dear. Cab fares are high: 
street railway fares are low. Imported articles of course 
would be no higher in price than abroad, or very little 
higher, were they admitted duty free. Being subjected to 


in Chicago. These have a more or less compact pooling or price-fixing arrange- 
ment, and very likely charge the Eastern consumer something in the nature of a 
monopoly price. When they export, say to England, they cannot exercise such 
& monopoly power, and their prices, even at wholesale, may be lower. Whether 
the facts are in accord with this explanation, and whether we have here another 
reason for the peculiar difference of English and American prices of meat, I am 
unable to say. The subject is an appropriate one for investigation by some of our 
public b of statisti 
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heavy duties, they also are expensive. It is probable that 
the most effective part of our protective system is now 
directed against the articles made in larger proportion by 
hand, with the tool, and in less proportion by power, with 
machinery. These are the things most likely to be im- 
ported into the United States, and most enhanced in price 
by the protective duties. These are often, though by no 
means always, the commodities bought by the well-to-do; 
and thus there is ground for saying that the social effects 
of the protective system here are very much less objection- 
able than in countries that levy effective duties on the 
staples of life. 

In sum, it can be said that the United States, though a 
country of high wages, is not a country of high prices 
for the great mass of the community. It is so in large 
degree for the rich and well-to-do. The artisans and 
workingmen and farmers have, indeed, a high scale of 
living, for they have plenty to spend; but the domestic 
articles they buy are, on the whole, not dear. They are 
not dear, because the efficiency of labor in making them 
is, on the whole, no less than the efficiency of labor in 
making the exported articles. Imported articles which are 
duty free, like tea and coffee, are as cheap (barring 
cost of carriage) as in foreign countries; and here also the 
American gets the full benefit of his higher money wages. 
So far as the protected articles are concerned, his advan- 
tage is simply thrown away. 

What has been said of the United States, the typical 
country of high money wages, applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to countries of low wages. Domestic prices in a country of 
low money wages may or may not be low. Such a country 
is usually—though not necessarily—one with an all- 
around inefficiency of labor. Those articles as to which its 
labor is leas‘ inefficient, and which are transportable or 
for other reasons salable abroad, will be exported. Though 
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they may be turned out by inefficient labor, they can yet 
be sold at the international price because the expenses of 
production—money wages—are low. Domestic commod- 
ities—namely, such as are not exported or imported— 
may be comparatively low or high in price, according as 
labor in producing them is effective or ineffective. The 
wages of servants and other like expenses of the well-to-do 
are sure to be low. 


Our next inquiry is, What causes high money wages? 
The answer is not hard to find. Those countries have 
high money wages whose labor is efficient in producing 
exported commodities, and whose exported commodities 
command a good price in the world’s markets. The 
general range of money incomes depends fundamentally 
on the conditions of international trade, and on those 
conditions only. The range of domestic prices then fol- 
lows: it is high so far as the efficiency of labor in domestic 
commodities is small, low so far as the efficiency of labor 
in domestic commodities is great. 

The situation is simplest in the case—difficult to find 
in the real world, but instructive for illustration of the 
principle—of a country having a monopoly of a given 
article of export or set of exported articles. By monopoly, 
of course, is meant not that the producers within the 
country fail to compete effectively among themselves, 
but that the producers of no other country compete with 
them. The price of such exported articles would depend, 
in the manner with which the reader may be supposed 
familiar, on the equation of international demand. The 
more the consumers in other countries care for them, the 
higher will their prices be pushed. The less the labor 
with which these articles are produced at home, the higher 
will be the money wages resulting from these high prices. 
The higher money wages in the exporting industries will 
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set the standard for money wages in the country at large; 
and the general high wages may or may not be accom- 
panied, as already explained, by high domestic prices. 

Where a country exports in competition with other 
countries,—the well-nigh universal case,—the same forces 
are at work. The prices at which the exports are sold 
depend on the world demand for the commodity. In 
that world demand, or, to speak more carefully, interplay 
of demand, the extent to which the consumers in the several 
countries care for the articles imported into them determines 
which countries shall sell their exports on advantageous 
terms. Those countries whose exports are in most urgent 
demand will have the greatest possibility of high money 
incomes. Whether they will have high incomes in fact, 
depends on the labor cost of their exports. The wheat 
which is exported both by the United States and by Russia 
sells at the same price; but that price means large money 
returns in the country of machinery, efficient labor, and 
cheap internal transportation, and low money returns in 
the country which lacks these advantages. In the language 
of Mill,? “‘ What a country’s imports cost to her is a function 
of two variables: the quantity of her own commodities 
which she gives for them, and the cost of those commo- 
dities. Of these, the last alone depends on the efficiency 
of her labour: the first depends on the law of international 
values; that is, on the intensity and extensibility of the 
foreign demand for her commodities, compared with her 
demand for foreign commodities.” 

Where a country produces and exports specie,—gold, let 
us say,—the case mayseem to be different; yet a little con- 
sideration will show that the forces at work are the same 
as in countries producing other articles of export. A gold 
mining country may or may not have a high level of do- 
mestic prices. Gold is indeed a commodity which always 


1 Mill, Principles, Book III., chap. xviii., § 9. 
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is readily taken by foreign countries. The demand for it 
is sometimes said to be limitless; more carefully stated, it 
is constant. All the gold produced will be taken, and will 
be distributed the world over among virtually all the trad- 
ing countries, at rates of payment which will be very 
slightly modified by any annual or decennial increase in 
the quantity sent out from the mining countries. If now 
the gold is produced, and produced freely, with little labor, 
— if it is cheapin that essential sense,—the mining country 
will have high money incomes. Such was the case in Cali- 
fornia and Australia during the first days of the gold dis- 
coveries. Prices of all things were high in those days; for in 
commodities at large labor was by no means efficient. In 
a country where gold, though mined, is not produced under 
advantageous conditions,—where the mines are poor or 
mining methods at a low stage,—money wages will not be 
high; and the gold will not be mined at all unless it 
yields as large money incomes as other possible articles 
of export. 

In the case of a gold mining country we may note a 
qualification which indeed should be borne in mind for all 
countries and for all commodities: it is to be assumed 
that the exporting industry does not partake of the char- 
acter of a monopoly within the country. In the placer 
mining days of California and Australia any laborer with 
a pan and a stock of provisions could join in the hunt 
for gold, and high money wages were a matter of course. 
When more elaborate mining set in, high wages still con- 
tinued, so long as the mining capitalists competed among 
each other for laborers. But if some of the mines were 
highly productive and others much less so, the efficiency 
of labor at the margin of mining would fix the range of 
money wages. There might be advantageous production 
and heavy exportation of specie, without a high range of 
wages, if the exports came predominantly from the better 
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mines. And if the mines were all owned and operated by 
one person or organization, the greatest richness and pro- 
ductiveness need not result in high wages. All the treas- 
ures of Potosi, however little labor they cost the wretched 
native, never could bring him high returns, even in money. 
And similarly, if all the exporting industries of the United 
States were under such control as are the production and 
refining of petroleum, however great the productiveness 
of labor and however strong the foreign demand for the 
articles, the general range of money wages would not 
necessarily be high, and certainly would be less high than 
under conditions of unrestrained competition.' 


There is an important sense in which it is true that a 
country whose position in international trade is advan- 
tageous has not only high money incomes, but high prices 
as well. In the preceding, domestic prices have been said 
to be high or low, if the prices of given commodities are 
higher or lower than the prices of the same commodities 
in other countries. Thus the price of a wagon may be 
spoken of as high or low in the United States if it is higher 
or lower than the price of the same sort of wagon in Europe. 


1 The foundation for all such discussion as this was laid by Ricardo, whose 
genius nowhere shone so brilliantly as in his illumination of the theory of foreign 
trade. But Ricardo, so far as I know, referred only to varying general prices in 
different countries. Senior seems first to have laid it down explicitly that the 
range of money incomes depends on the conditions of foreign trade (Lectures on the 
Cost of Obtaining Money, 1830, pp. 13-16). Mill spoke sometimes of high prices, 
sometimes of high incomes, as the result of favorable conditions of foreign trade, 
and did not pause in his exposition to consider the relation of money incomes and 
domestic prices. Cairnes followed Senior, though using different language, when 
he said that a country was interested in having ‘‘cheap gold’’; by which he clearly 
meant, though he did not say it in so many words, high money incomes,—+.e., much 
gold for little labor. Cairnes also noted that ‘‘cheap gold’”’ did not necessarily 
mean high prices of domestic commodities. See his Leading Principles, Part III. 
chap. v.,§ 1. In Bastable’s Theory of International Trade, 4th edition, p. 71, there 
is a brief paragraph indicating that this able thinker had reflected on the complex 
relations of money incomes and prices. Professor Edgeworth’s articles on Inter- 
national Trade in the Economic Journal, vol. iv., take up quite different aspects of 
the theory. I have found nothing in the writings of French or German economists 
to show that such topics had engaged their attention at all. 
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Similarly, railway and street railway fares and house 
rents may be reckoned low if they cost less money than 
similar things in Europe. But we may compare wagons 
and fares and rents, not with European rates, but with 
the prices of the same things at a different time and under 
different conditions in the United States. So considered, 
it is obvious that they are likely to vary with wages and 
money incomes. They will probably rise as money wages 
rise, and fall as money wages fall. 

If we suppose, for example, that the conditions of inter- 
national demand change to the advantage of a given coun- 
try, that its exports sell on better terms, and that money 
incomes in the exporting industries rise, we may expect 
that the same rise in money incomes will spread to other 
industries. This will necessitate in those other industries 
a rise in prices. In the exporting industries the higher 
wages will be the result of higher prices; but in other in- 
dustries higher prices will be as much a result as a cause 
of higher wages. The process of adjustment and en- 
hancement will probably be slow and uneven, and will 
take time. In an immobile country, where custom and 
tradition have a strong hold on prices and wages, it 
may take a decade or a generation. Even in a 
mobile modern country, it will take years. But domes- 
tic prices will be higher in the end than they would 
otherwise have been. This, no doubt, is the sense which 
the older economists really had in mind when they 
set forth that a country having favorable terms of inter- 
national trade would possess high prices. But their mode 
of stating the case might be easily understood to mean that 
domestic prices in such a country were higher than prices 
of the same things in other countries, which is a different 
proposition, and, as we have seen, a doubtful one. 

Further, it is not certain that under the conditions thus 
assumed domestic prices will rise at all. Pari passu with 
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the rise of money wages due to the country’s better position 
in international trade, there may be improvements in the 
arts or the opening of new resources, which will reduce 
domestic prices or prevent them from rising. Given this 
force in operation on domestic prices at the same time with 
a turn in international trade causing money incomes to 
rise, and the parallel movement of wages and prices will 
be broken. Such was the general trend—rising wages 
and falling prices—through the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century; it may prove to be the trend in the 
present century. 

The recent experience of the United States serves to 
illustrate the principle just stated, precisely as the general 
range of its domestic prices has served to illustrate the re- 
lation between international trade and domestic prices. 
The striking phenomenon in the international trade of the 
United States during the last thirty years has been the 
insistent demand of foreign countries for our exports; and 
at no time has this been more striking than during the 
six or eight years just past. The main items in our exports 
are still the great agricultural staples: cotton, wheat and 
flour, other grains, meat and meat products. These are 
necessaries, or articles of enjoyment so habitually in use 
that they are very reluctantly dispensed with. The increase 
of population and the slow steady rise in the standard of 
comfort the world over, and particularly in European 
countries, causes an unrelaxing growth in the demand 
for them,—a demand checkered indeed by the accidents 
of seasons and crops, and by the oscillations of in- 
dustrial activity, but on the whole advancing without 
relaxation. So far as our imports are concerned, some 
are in similar strong demand on our part: coffee, sugar, 
tea, are insistently called for. On the other hand, the im- 
ports of manufactures are mainly in a different case. They 
are articles easily dispensed with, more quickly dropped 
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when their prices are high or times are hard, less easily 
stimulated to further use when their prices are lowered. 
All this brings it about that our exports are more easily 
and certainly disposed of abroad than imports are dis- 
posed of here. This means that specie tends, on the whole, 
to flow to this country (or, what comes to the same thing, 
the domestic output of specie retained within its borders), 
and that money wages and domestic prices tend to be 
high. That is, money wages tend to be high as compared 
with foreign countries, and domestic prices tend to be 
high as compared with what they otherwise would have 
been. 

The force which has brought about these tendencies 
has not acted with uniform pressure. There has been a 
succession of pushes. Recurrently, periods have come 
when large crops of cereals in the United States have co- 
incided with short crops in Europe or when the American 
cotton crop has declined or failed to grow. Then the in- 
sistent European demand has made itself felt with sud- 
den force. Exports have swollen and have exceeded the 
imports; specie has flowed in; a period of excitement, ris- 
ing prices and speculation, has begun. Such has been the 
nature of the very latest upward movement. The revival 
of activity after the depression of 1893-97 was due to the 
slowly gathering demand for the staple exports; and the 
maintenance of activity has been due fundamentally to 
the same increasing demand.’ Hence imports of specie, 
retention of the domestic specie product, rising wages, 
rising prices. The rise in money incomes has bee'n well- 
nigh universal. The rise in domestic prices has been less 
so, because offset here and there by improvements in the 
arts, and by increased efficiency in producing one commo- 


1 See the excellent analysis of the recent economic history of the United States 
by Mr. A. D. Noyes, in this Journal, vol. xix., February, 1905. Compare also the 
article by Professor A. P. Andrew in the last issue of this Journal, May, 1906. 
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dity or another. All the demands of trade unions and all 
the scales of higher wages have been immensely promoted 
by these conditions, if, indeed, they have not been mainly 
caused by them. Labor unions, strikes, trade agreements, 
have been the mechanism by which the fundamental 
cause has worked out its effect. That mechanism, no 
doubt, has important independent effects of its own; but 
it is not to be supposed the sole force or the strongest force 
in operation. 

The favorable position which the United States thus 
has in international trade has reacted on the effects of 
the protective system. That system has checked the de- 
mand for imports, and made it more difficult for foreign 
countries to provide the wherewithal for discharging their 
obligations on account of the exports which they want so 
insistently. The result has been that money incomes in 
the United States, which would be high in any case, have 
been pushed even higher; and thus domestic prices also 
have been held higher. On the other hand, the prices of 
imported goods have been depressed,—either actually 
lowered or kept lower than they would have been,—and 
the people of the United States have gained as consumers 
of imported goods. So far as they have been successful 
in stimulating the domestic production of goods that would 
otherwise have been imported,—that is, so far as the pro- 
tective system has achieved its avowed effect,—this gain 
has been simply thrown away, and a loss has been sub- 
stituted for it. But, so far as importation has continued, 
the gain has been really secured. Many imports come in 
over the tariff barrier. These of course are raised in price 
over the foreign price by the extent of the duties; but the 
treasury gains what the consumers pay, and other taxes 
are presumably dispensed with, and the foreign price itself 
is lower than it would otherwise have been. As to duty- 
free imports, there is obviously a clear gain. They are 
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lower in price, and the money incomes for buying them 
are higher. Whether the loss in buying the home-made 
protected commodities outweighs the gain in buying the 
commodities that continue to be imported is quite im- 
possible of calculation. The ardent protectionist might 
find in this sort of reasoning a tenable ground for support- 
ing his policy in a country situated as the United States 
has been; but few protectionists follow the strict logic of 
economics far enough to perceive the advantage which 
they might thus proclaim. 


A last word may be said as to the relation of all this 
reasoning to the modern development of the theory of 
value, and more especially to the question how far value 
depends at bottom on utility, how far on sacrifice. The 
Ricardian assumption—tacitly followed in the preceding 
pages—was that in domestic exchanges values and prices 
depended on sacrifice, on labor. Those commodities, it 
was supposed, whose labor cost was low would be low in 
price, and so would tend to be exported. But do value 
and price depend on labor cost? Are there not, to use 
Cairnes’s convenient phrase, non-competing groups? And 
is not utility the permanent regulator of value? If so, 
what of the reasoning which assumes that efficiency and 
labor cost determine which commodities shall be cheap in 
money, and so shall be exported from a country? 

Some allowance for this turn in the reasoning was made 
by the older economists. Exceptionally low wages in any 
particular industry, it was pointed out, had the same 
effect in international trade as low labor cost. Either 
served to give a comparative advantage, and to cause a 
commodity to take its place in the list of exports. Slave- 
grown articles were commonly used to illustrate this ex- 
ception. But an exception it was still thought to be. In 
the main, labor cost determined value within a country, 
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and so determined what goods should be exported. But, 
if there be no free movement of labor from group to group, 
and no correlation of capitalists’ expenses to labor cost, 
will not the whole theory of international trade need to 
be overhauled ? 

The answer to this question is twofold. In the first 
place, there probably is more competition among laborers 
than the bare assumption of non-competing groups ad- 
mits. Briefly to state my own view on this crucial mat- 
ter, I do not believe that competition among workers is 
so free as to bring about an equalization of reward, and 
to adjust wages to sacrifice. There are effective obstacles 
to free movement. There are, in so far, non-competing 
groups; and value is proximately determined by utility, 
not sacrifice. But the barriers between groups are not 
impassable. The higher the differences in reward, the 
greater the number who get over the barriers and increase 
the supply in the favorably situated groups. Hence labor 
cost, sacrifice, are always in the background, so to speak, 
and prevent the sway of utility over value from being 
unqualified. The greater the deviation of value from 
equivalence to sacrifice, the less is it likely to persist. In 
the long run, competition between workers exercises not 
a dominating, but a correcting influence. 

However this may be, there is a second reason why the 
theory of international trade does not need on this score 
serious modification. Goods are rarely made, in civilized 
countries, by workers of one grade only. The day laborer 
does not make one thing, the mechanic another, the 
engineer a third. They join in the combined labor 
applied to all the various commodities. Now, if the re- 
lations of the different grades to each other are the same in 
different countries, and if the same combinations of labor 
are used for any one article, the conditions of competition 
between the countries are precisely the same as if within 
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each country labor cost alone determined value. If the 
earnings of engineers are twice as high as those of mechanics 
in all the countries, and the earnings of mechanics twice 
as high as those of day laborers, and if, moreover, the same 
combination of the labor of all three is used throughout in 
making the same commodity, then those things will be 
cheap which are produced in a given country with com- 
paratively little labor, and those things will be dear which 
are produced with comparatively much. The former will 
tend to be exported, and the latter will tend to be imported. 

It is not to be pretended that there is, among different 
countries, such absolute identity in the relations of the 
different grades of labor as has here been assumed, or in 
the way in which the grades are combined for the op- 
erations of production. Tho the phenomena of social 
stratification are, on the whole, similar in the civilized 
countries, new and old, there may be important differ- 
ences. A particular group of workmen may be in higher 
demand in one country than in another. Their wages 
may be particularly high in the first country. If so, 
though their labor may be efficient, its product will 
be comparatively dear in price. On the other hand, a 
particular kind of labor may be so abundant as to be cheap 
in one country. Its labor may be paid for on a scale low as 
compared with the general scale in that country; and then 
the effect is precisely the same on international trade as if 
such labor were comparatively efficient. 

I suspeet that a situation of the kind last mentioned 
has appeared in the United States in the last twenty years,— 
a situationin which a particular kind of labor has been paid, 
if not at decreasing rates, yet at rates that have failed to 
advance pari passu with the general rise in money incomes. 
Broadly speaking, the pay of unskilled manual labor has 
relatively declined. Most money incomes have advanced 
in the United States during the last thirty years, and the 
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incomes of skilled mechanics have advanced very con- 
siderably. But the wages of ordinary day labor, and of 
such factory labor as is virtually unskilled, seem to have 
remained stationary, and sometimes seem even to have 
fallen. The explanation undoubtedly is that immigration 
on a huge scale has steadily maintained the supply of such 
labor. The pressure for employment on the part of the 
newly arrived has kept down the pay for the simple sort 
of work they can turn to. 

The consequence is that industries using such labor in 
large degree are in a relatively better situation than they 
were before, and hold their own against foreign compe- 
tition more easily than before. In general, it is to be 
expected in the United States that those industries which 
use highly skilled labor—namely, those which use ma- 
chinery calling for skilled labor—will best hold their own; 
for it is here that American labor has proved to have a 
comparative advantage. But where unskilled labor is 
cheap, not responding readily to the general conditions 
which make wages high,—where it is relatively cheaper 
than in competing foreign countries,—there the disad- 
vantage which the employer finds in using it pro tanto 
disappears. One of the striking changes in the economic 
development of the United States during the last generation 
has been the growth of manufactures that need such labor, 
the steady cheapening of their products, and their lessening 
dependence on support from the protective tariff. Such 
are the manufactures of pottery in its cheaper grades, of 
silk goods, of textiles in general. The cheapening of bi- 
tuminous coal and of coke seems to be part of the same 
phenomenon. The boasted advance of manufacturing 
industries is thus due in some degree to a change, not en- 
tirely welcome, in social conditions. No doubt other 
causes also have contributed to it: the discovery and utili- 
zation of natural resources hitherto unknown or neglected, 
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improvements in methods and machinery more rapid than 
the improvements in foreign countries, and protective 
duties pushed up to the highest limit. But the comparative 
degradation of the lowest stratum in the social structure 
has been a contributing factor. Thus, to take an example, 
the silk manufacture has been stimulated to extraordinary 
growth by extremely high protective duties. But it has 
also found at its command a vast supply of cheap, unskilled 
labor, easily employed in many of its branches; and this 
circumstance has enabled it to take advantage of the pro- 
tective system with ease and rapidity. What would 
happen if the protective wall were removed, and if this 
second source of advantage alone were at its disposal, who 
can say? 

F. W. Taussia. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Wiruin the last fifteen years the statement that recent 
immigrants, and above all illiterate immigrants, cling to 
the great cities, especially those of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and swarm in the slum districts of those cities, has been 
made and repeated until it has become accepted. The 
emphasis laid upon this aspect of the immigration ques- 
tion has increased rapidly, and is still increasing. Some 
writers believe it is the most serious phase of our immi- 
gration problem, many that it is so serious as to demand 
the attention and even the intervention of the Federal 
government or of the State governments. 

The object of this paper is to examine the evidence on 
which this opinion has been based. I begin with a sum- 
mary of important statements of it which have fallen under 
my eye. The quotations have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 


The persons of foreign birth in the United States seem to seek 
the large cities.’ 

The proportion of foreign born in the principal cities is very 
nearly twice as great as the proportion of foreign born in the 
country at large. If we go a step further, and contrast the propor- 
tions of foreign born in the principal cities and in the remainder 
of the country outside of these 124 cities, it is seen that the pro- 
portions are very nearly as 3 to 1... . It appears then from these 
figures that, taken as a whole, the element of foreign birth seeks 
the cities with far greater avidity than does the element of native 


-birth.? . 


Illiterates largely stagnate near the Atlantic seacoast, while the 
more educated nations move on to build up the new States... . 


1 Mayo-Smith, Immigration and Emigration, p. 71 (1890). 
--2 Eleventh Census, Population, Part I., p. lxxxix (1895). 


" 


~~ ee? 
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The illiterate races, such as the Hungarians, Galicians, and Italians, 
remain to lower the standard of the already crowded Atlantic 
territory.’ 

The need is to devise some system by which undesirable immi- 
grants shall be kept out entirely, while desirable immigrants are 
properly distributed throughout the country.” 

The illiterate immigrants congregated chiefly in the slums of our 
great cities.* 

Under present conditions, immigrants are becoming concentrated 
in the East, for the most part in the large cities, and especially in 
and about the city of New York. This congestion of aliens is very 
nearly, if not altogether, the most menacing feature of the present 
immigration.* 

The problem of immigration with us is essentially one of distribu- 
tion. The demand for laborers is great outside of the cities, but 
the gregarious Italian prefers to increase our menacing urban con- 
gestion instead of going to the country.® 

Since we cannot depend on the immigrants to scatter, means 
must be taken to diffuse them throughout the country and to local- 
ize them away from the great cities.° 

Instead of going to those sections where there is a sore need 
for farm labor, they [sc., the immigrants] congregate in the larger 
cities, mostly along the Atlantic seaboard, where they constitute 
a dangerous and unwholesome element of our population." 

Landing in the large cities, they [sc., the average emigrants of 
to-day] seldom move on to the greater air spaces of the country.® 

As much as possible should be done to distribute the immi- 
grants upon the land, and keep them away from the congested 
tenement-house districts of the great cities.® 

Some pressure must be brought to bear upon the immigrants 
to secure distribution, because under the present system they do 
not voluntarily distribute themselves.'° 


1 Fifty-fourth Congress, First Session, Senate Report No. 290, pp. 8, 9 (1896). 
2 President’s Message (1903). 

3 Senator Lodge in Century Magazine, vol. lxvii. p. 468 (1904). 

4 The Outlook, vol. Ixxvi. p. 489 (1904). 

5G. C. Speranza in The Outlook, vol. Ixxvi. p. 938 (1904). 

* E. Norton in Annals of American Academy, vol. xxiv. p. 161 (1904). 

7 F. P. Sargent in Annals of American Academy, vol. xxiv. p. 153 (1904). 

8 J. D. Whelpley in Fortnightly, vol. lxxxiii. p. 317 (1905). 

® President’s Message (1905). 

Prescott F. Hall, Immigration, p. 300 (1905). 
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This opinion bids fair before the present article is printed 
to give rise to legislation. The bill to regulate immigra- 
tion, which passed the Senate May 24, 1906, contained a 
new section, of which the following is the material part :— 


Sect. 39. That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to establish and maintain at 
each of the immigrant stations within the United States a bureau 
of information. Such bureau shall be properly officered, and shall, 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration may from time to time establish, collect and furnish 
to all incoming aliens, who may ask for the same, data as to the 
resources, products, and manufactures of each State, Territory, 
and District of the United States; the prices of land and the char- 
acter of the soils therein; the routes of travel thereto; the cost of 
transportation thereto; the opportunities for employment in the 
various skilled and unskilled occupations in each of said States, 
Territories, and Districts; the rates of wages paid for such labor, 
respectively, in each of said States, Territories, and Districts; the 
cost of living therein, and all other information that in the judg- 
ment of said Commissioner-General of Immigration might tend to 
enlighten the alien immigrants coming to such immigrant stations 
as to the inducements to settlement in each of the various States, 
Territories, and Districts of the United States: Provided, That 
the Bureau provided for in this section may, at the discretion of 
the Commissioner-General of Immigration, furnish such other in- 
formation to alien immigrants as may be useful and proper. 





y From the foregoing quotations the following statements 
of the prevalent opinion, and, so far as I have noticed, the 
only opinion to find frequent expression in the public 
prints, may be framed. 

I. The foreign-born population of the United States 
has a stronger tendency towards cities than the native 
population. 

II. This tendency is much stronger among recent immi- 
grants than among those who entered the country a gen- 
eration ago. 
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III. It is much stronger among illiterate immigrants 
than it is among those who are able to write some lan- 
guage. 

IV. This tendency is disadvantageous to the immi- 
grants and an economic and social danger to the United 
States. 

V. The evil results of this tendency are so great as to 
necessitate the creation of agencies, Federal, State, or pri- 
vate, to counteract or correct it. 


I. The evidence in support of the first proposition is 
stated clearly and effectively in the Report of the Industrial 
Commission, under the heading “Tendency of Foreign 
Born towards Cities.”* The figures for 1890 there presented 
show that in the 124 cities of the United States, each of 
which had at least 25,000 inhabitants, the foreign born 
were 29.2 per cent., and in the rest of the country only 
10.6 per cent. of the population. The figures for 1900, 
since published, show that in the 160 cities of like size 
the foreign born were 26.0 per cent., and in the rest of the 
country only 9.4 per cent. of the population. These 
figures seem to show beyond question that in cities the 
proportion of foreign born is almost thrice that in the rest 
of the country, and consequently to demonstrate that 
the immigrant has a tendency towards cities stronger than 
that of the native. 

To the figures in this form, however, it may be objected 
that they include the South as well as the North, and the 
South is mainly rural and also comparatively unattractive 
to the immigrant. A fairer measure of the difference 
between the tendencies towards cities on the part of the 
immigrant and the native may be had by excluding from 
the figures those for the Southern States and confining 
the comparison to the North and West. 


1 Vol. xv. p. 78 (1901). 
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The following table shows the results of a comparison 
in this form *— 











Per Cent. or PorputaTion Fore1Gn Born. 
Size or Puiace or 

Reswpence. North Atlantic} North Central| Western |North an 
Division. Division. Division. West. 

EE «WM. ke 22.6 15.8 20.7 19.0 

Po ee ae 27 21.2 24.6 25.1 

Cities of 100,000 + 32.1 27.2 28.0 30.1 

Cities of 25,000-100,000 8 19.1 26.1 23.7 

Cities of 8,000-25,000 23.6 16.5 22.3 20.4 

Cities of 4,000-8,000 . 6 13.2 19.8 16.6 

Cities of 2,500-4,000 . 18.3 14.0 18.8 16.4 

Country districts. ... 11.5 12.4 18.0 12.7 

















These figures show that the smallest proportion of for- 
eign born is found in the country districts and the largest 
proportion in the largest cities, and that, as a rule, with 
only one exception out of fifteen cases, the smaller the 
population of a place, the smaller the proportion of for- 
eign born in its population. They show, also, that the 
proportion of foreign born in the population of the large 
cities of the United States is about two and one-half times 
as great as that in the country districts. These figures 
seem to confirm and establish the conclusion that the 
foreign born have a stronger tendency towards cities than 
the native population. 

But to draw such a conclusion at once, as has usually 
been done, is to overlook an important difference between 
the points of arrival of our native and our foreign-born 
population. The native arriving by birth usually begins 
his life in the country, the foreign born arriving by immi- 
gration usually begins his American life in a city, and 
much or all of the difference between the distribution of 
native and foreign born might be due to this fact, and not 

1For the figures from which these per cents. are derived and for much fuller de- 


tails see Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables, Twelfth Census (1906), 
Tables X. and XII. 
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to any difference in the tendencies of the two classes. The 
best clew to the distribution of the native population at 
the beginning of life between city and country is found in 
the distribution of the children under one year of age, only 
one in five hundred of whom was born abroad. In 1900 
there were 433,580 such children enumerated in the 160 
cities of continental United States, each having at least 
25,000 inhabitants, and 1,483,312 enumerated in the rest 
of the country.’ But in this case also it may be fairer to 
exclude the figures for the Southern States. In the large 
cities of the North Atlantic, North Central, and Western 
divisions 384,473 children under one year of age were 
enumerated in 1900, in the country districts 811,451, so 
that more than two-thirds of the children born in the 
North and West and more than three-fourths of the chil- 
dren born in any part of the United States start in life 
outside of a city. 

With immigrant arrivals the facts are very different. 
In the ten years ending June 30, 1900, there were 3,562,382 
immigr&nts who entered the United States at some known 
port. This leaves out of consideration the immigrants 
who came in from Europe through Canada between 1893 
and 1900, and whose point of arrival in the United States 
is unknown. Of these 3,562,382 immigrants, 3,497,009, or 
98.2 per cent., came in at some port having at least 100,000 
inhabitants, and 65,373, or 1.8 per cent., came in at some 
port of less population. 

But it is needful, also, to take into account both the 
immigrants who came in through Canada and the unknown 
number of natives of Canada and Mexico who entered the 
United States. The number of immigrants from Europe 
landing in Canada and bound for the United States has 
been reported only since 1893-94. During the seven 
years 1893-1900 they numbered 81,116, and the per cent. 


1 Twelfth Census, vol. ii., Tables II. and IX. 
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they formed of the number landing at known points in 
the United States in the same year rose steadily frem 2.4 
in 1894-95 to 5.5 in 1899-1900. It is reasonable to 
assume from the series of per cents that during the three 
years 1890-93 the immigrants landing in Canada for 
the United States were about 2.5 per cent. of those land- 
ing at known American ports during the same period. On 
this assumption they were about 38,390,—a number which, 
added to the 81,116, gives 119,506 immigrants through 
Canada to the United States for the decade 1890-1900, 
and 3,681,888 as the total immigration from all countries 
except Canada and Mexico during the ten years 1890- 
1900. 

A rough estimate of the number of immigrants from 
Canada and Mexico to the United States during the same 
decade may be reached by a resort to the census figures of 
the foreign born. These show what ratio the natives of 
Canada and Mexico in the United States bear to the na- 
tives of all other foreign countries. The figures are as 
follows :— 











Foreren Born. Per cent. that 
nadians 
Date. and Mexicans 
Total Canadians All other make of all 
: and Mexicans. | foreign born. others. 

RP 6 4 « @ 10,341,276 1,283,200 9,058,076 14.17 
ae 9,249,547 1,058,791 8,190,756 12.93 
ay 6) 00-8 6,679,943 785,556 5,894,387 13.33 
as a. a8 5,567,229 535,899 5,031,330 15.61 
eS as 4,138,697 277,436 3,866,261 7.18 
1850 2,244,602 161,028 2,083,574 7.73 

















From the foregoing figures it seems reasonable to assume 
that the immigration from Canada and Mexico, 1890-1900, 
amounted to about 14.17 per cent. of the immigration from 
all other countries. With the aid of this assumption the 
total immigration to the United States, classified with ref- 
erence to point of arrival, may be given as follows :— 
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Point of arrival. Immigration 1890-1900. 
SED gc 5g bs 6 6 se to 6 ee 8 tlt 2,812,345 










ee ee ae es oe 6 +e © £6 8 Se SO CH 


If we assume that all these 521,300 immigrants from 
Canada and Mexico and also all the 119,506 immigrants 
through Canada entered the United States at some place 
having less than 100,000 inhabitants (a most improbable 
hypothesis), then 706,179 of the 4,203,188 immigrants who 
arrived during the decade 1890-1900, or 16.8 per cent., 
entered outside a large city, and 83.2 per cent. entered at 
an urban gateway. We have thus fixed a maximum limit 
of 98.2 per cent. and a minimum limit of 83.2 per cent. 
for the proportion of our immigrants entering at a large 
city, and the evidence also warrants the belief that the 
true proportion is much nearer the upper than the lower 
limit. There seems little doubt that more than nine-tenths 
of the immigrants enter the United States at a city of at 
least 100,000 inhabitants. 

If we grant this, we are in a better position for judging 
the present distribution of the foreign born between city 
and country, as reported by the census.’ That distribu- 
tion in 1900 is given below:— 


Number. Per cent. 


Total foreign born .... 1... esses 10,341,276 100.0 
Residing inallcities ............ 6,859,078 66.3 
Residing in cities of 100,000+ ...... 4,008,085 38.8 
Residing in cities of 25, 000-100, 000 «cs See 10.8 
Residing in cities of 8, 600-25, eS wie ig 953,827 9.2 
Residing in cities of 4 000-8, aes 479,866 4.6 
Residing in cities of 2,500-4, 2 295,104 2.9 
Residing in country districts. ...... 3,482, 198 33.7 


1 Twelfth Census, Supplementary Analysis (1906), Tables X. and XIV. 
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If nine-tenths of these ten million immigrants reached 
the United States at some city having at least 100,000 in- 
habitants and less than four-tenths were residing in such 
cities in 1900, then more than half of our immigrants must 
have dispersed from the cities where they landed. But 
this is not all. Of the 4,008,085 foreign born enumerated 
in thecities of 100,000+- in 1900, only 1,978,350, or less than 
half, were in a seaport of that size. There must have been 
much migration of the foreign born from the seaport of 
arrival to another seaport of 100,000+-; but, disregarding 
all such currents, it seems clear that at least 8,362,926 
foreign born, or 80.9 per cent. of all those in the country, 
had left the port of arrival before the date of the census. 
The number of 1,978,350 foreign born, which is the maxi- 
mum limit of the number who had not left the port of 
arrival, is about equal to the number of foreign born who 
had been in the United States less than 8.4 years. It 
seems, therefore, that the number of immigrants who re- 
main in the port of arrival more than 8.4 years is not 
greater than the number who leave the port of arrival 
for some other part of the country in a shorter time 
than that. 

The total reported immigration arriving at any known 
port in the United States between July 1, 1890, and June 
30, 1900, was 3,562,382. Of this 2,812,345, or 78.9 per 
cent., entered at the port of New York. Of the total im- 
migration reported and unreported (4,203,188), 66.8 per 
cent. landed at New York. Doubtless at least seven in 
ten of our immigrants arrive there, but only about one in 
fourteen of the children born in the North and West and 
one in twenty-two of the children born in the country are 
born in that city. Under such conditions the swarms of 
immigrants found at any time in New York are no more 
conclusive evidence of a tendency to remain there than 
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the clouds hanging around a mountain are proof that there 
is no wind at the summit to blow it away. 

With regard to the first point the conclusion is that the 
foreign born constitute about two and one-half times as 
great a proportion of the population in the largest cities 
as they do in the rural districts, and that, the smaller the 
size of a city, the smaller, asarule, is the proportion of for- 
eign born in its population. But, when this fact is con- 
sidered in relation to the places of arrival of these immi- 
grants, it affords no evidence of a tendency on their part 
to cling to or stagnate in the cities of the country. 


II. The evidence submitted thus far may be deemed 
inconclusive because the figures for all the foreign born 
living in continental United States in 1900 are combined. 
The foreign born of a generation ago, it may be urged, had 
a tendency towards the country districts quite as marked 
as the tendency of their successors towards the cities. 
Millions of survivors of the earlier currents of migration 
from foreign countries to the farming districts are still 
living in the North, and especially in the great agricultural 
States of the West. Figures for the total foreign-born 
population, therefore, if not irrelevant, are at least incon- 
clusive. The objection has weight, and is entitled to a 
patient examination. 

If it be true that recent immigrants have a stronger 
tendency towards cities than those who entered the coun- 
try a generation ago, we should expect that the change 
in the decade 1890-1900 would be in the direction of an 
increased massing of the foreign born in the cities. The 
following table shows the per cent. of foreign born in each 
group of cities and in the country districts in 1890 and 
1900:*— 

1 For figures from which these per cents. are obtained and for per cents. in 


greater detail see Twelfth Census, Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables, 
Tables X., XI., XIV., and XV. 
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Foreign-born Population in 


1900. 1890. 

PI, Ste is hte 6s whcatow “aX 100.0 100.0 
, RE ee onan ieee 66.3 61.4 
Cities having 100,000+ ....... 38.8 33.4 
Cities having 25,000-100,000 .... 10.8 10.8 
Cities having 8,000-25,000 ..... 9.2 9.7 
Cities having 4,000-8,000 ....... 4.6 4.6 
Cities having 2,500-4,000 ...... 2.9 2.9 
COMME ei et 33.7 38.6 


Before considering the meaning of these figures, it may 
be well to add those for the Northern and Western States, 
in which about seventeen out of eighteen (94.4 per cent.) 
of the foreign born live. 





FoREIGN-BORN POPULATION IN 





























North Atlantic. | North Central. Western. 

1900. 1890. 1900. 1890. | 1900. | 1890. 

;, = a ear eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ee eae 83.8 79.9 57.8 47.1 48.3 | 46.8 
Cities having 100,000-+- 50.8 43.9 30.8 26.6 19.1 | 19.7 
Cities having 25,000-100,000 13.9 | 15.5 6.4 5.6 | 14.0] 11.9 
Cities having 8,000-25,000 11.0 11.8 7.8 8.3 6.4 6.9 
Cities having 4,000-8,000 5.3 5.5 4.1 4.0 4.5 4.4 
Cities having 2,500-4,000 2.8 3.2 2.7 2.6 4.3 3.9 
Country districts ...... 16.2 20.1 48.2 52.9 51.7 | 53.2 





These figures show both for the country as a whole and 
for the North and West that the proportion of the foreign 
born living in the country has materially decreased, and 
the proportion living in cities, especially the large cities, 
has much increased, and seem at first a clear confirma- 
tion of the increased tendency of our recent immigrants 
towards city life. 

But the rapid growth of urban population and the slow 
growth of rural population are familiar facts. The in- 
creased proportion of the foreign born in large cities may 
be due partly or entirely to the increased proportion of 
the total population in those cities. A more significant 
comparison, therefore, is one showing the proportion of 
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foreign born to the population in 1890 and 1900. Such 
& comparison is made in the following table :— 





Per Cent. Foreign Born 1n Torat Porpv- 
LATION. 


























North Atlantic. | North Central. Western. 

1900. | 1890. | 1900. | 1890. | 1900. | 1890. 

re 22.6 | 223 | 15.8 | 18.1 | 20.7 | 24.8 
Mites having 100,000} °° | 321 | 340 | 372 | a8 | d80 | 373 
ving es . | . . UO} ° 

Cities having 25,000-100,000 | 25.8 | 286 | 19.1 | 21.6 | 26.1 | 31.0 
Cities having 8,000-25,000 . | 236 | 248 | 16.5 | 21.8 | 22.3 | 25.7 
Cities having 4,000-8,000 19.6 | 205 | 132 | 17.3 | 198 | 266 
Cities having 2,500-4,000 18.3 | 176 | 140 | 15.5 | 188 | 248 
Country districts)... . . . 11.5 | 11.7 | 124 | 143 | 18.0 | 21.1 





As the proportion of foreign born to the total population 
in the country at large decreased from 14.8 per cent. in 
1890 to 13.6 per cent. in 1900, it would be expected that 
the proportion in the several classes of cities and in the 
several divisions would also be smaller. This. expecta- 
tion is confirmed by the above figures. But, if the for- 
eign-born population has been massing disproportionately 
in the cities, as is generally believed, this tendency would 
manifest itself in a smaller decline in the proportion of 
foreign born in the great cities. Just the opposite is the 
fact. The decline in the proportion of foreign born to 
total population is greatest, as a rule,in the large cities 
and least, as a rule, in the country districts. Perhaps this 
difference may be stated most clearly as follows: in the 
North Atlantic division the proportion of foreign born 
in the population of cities of 100,000+ was 2.9 times 
as great in 1890 and 2.8 times as great in 1900 as the pro- 
portion in the country districts of the same division at 
the same date; in the North Central division the propor- 
tion in large cities in 1890 was 2.4 and in 1900 2.2 times 
that in the country districts; in the Western division the 
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proportion in large cities in 1890 was 1.8 times and in 1900 
was 1.6 times that in the country districts. In other 
words, the differences between the large cities and the 
country districts in the proportion of foreign born to total 
population tended to decrease in the decade 1890 to 1900. 

These figures seem to warrant, if not to compel, the 
belief, contrary to the prevailing conviction, that the 
foreign born are showing an increased tendency towards 
the country districts, yet I do not so interpret them. 
They should be judged with reference to two probabilities: 
first, that for many foreign born the large city is a way 
station on the journey to a smaller city or a rural district; 
and, secondly, that the average length of residence on 
the part of our foreign-born population was probably 
greater in 1900 than in 1890. 

The preceding argument may be thought to have dem- 
onstrated the first point. Confirmatory evidence may 
be found, however, in the figures of the Twelfth Census, 
showing the number of years spent in the United States 
by the foreign born.’ 

Distribution of the foreign-born population of city and 
country according to the duration of residence in the 
United States, 1900:— 














NUMBER RESIDING IN | Per Cent. or ToTaL 
| 
DvuRATION OF RESIDENCE. (Cities heving! Smaller cit- | For cities | For smaller 
atleast | iesand_ __ having at cities and 
25,000 in- | country dis-| least 25,000 country 
habitants. tricts. inhabitants.| districts. 
| 
Total foreign born ... . 5,130,281 5,210,995 | 
Duration unknown... 379,980 632,673 
Duration known... . 4,750,301 4,578,322 | 100.0 100.0 
Less than 5 years 538,459 465,410 | 11.4 10.2 
5toQ9years..... 774,716 584,515 | 16.3 12.8 
10 tol4years.... 914,146 682,784 | 19.2 14.9 
15to19years.... 794,867 771,581 | 16.7 16.8 
20 yearsandover .. 1,728,113 2,074,035 36.4 45.3 
Median duration in years 15.9 18.6 











1 The figures from which the numbers and per cents. have been derived may 
be found in Twelfth Census, Supplementary Analysis (1906), Table X XIX. 
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The preceding figures show that the foreign-born popu- 
lation living outside of the 160 cities of continental United 
States had resided in this country in 1900 on the average 
about 2.7 years longer than the foreign-born population 
in those cities, an excess equal to about one-sixth of the 
time the city foreign born have been in the country. 
The argument that the currents have flowed and are 
flowing from city to country, although strengthened by 
these figures, is still incomplete, because they are consist- 
ent with the hypothesis that we have to do with the re- 
sults of two currents of migration,—an earlier current to 
the country districts and a later one to the cities. 

That our foreign-born population had been in the United 
States, on the average, a longer time in 1900 than in 1890 
is an inference, almost a necessary inference, from the 
immigration figures of 1880 to 1900. The reported immi- 
grants 1880 to 1890 numbered 5,246,613; those 1890 
to 1900 numbered 3,687,564, the number in the earlier 
decade exceeding that in the later by more than one and 
one-half million. This fact would be almost certain to 
result in a longer average duration of residence in the United 
States in 1900 than in 1890. Unfortunately, the answers 
to the question, “‘Number of years in the United States?” 
introduced into the Federal census for the first time in 
1890, were tabulated at that census only for the aliens, 
and consequently no comparison of results for 1890 and 
1900 can be drawn. 

In default of anything better the following computa- 
tion may throw some light on the question whether the 
foreign-born population had been longer in the United 
States in 1900 than in 1890. Of the foreign born enum- 
erated in the United States in 1900 the duration of resi- 
dence of 90.21 per cent. was reported.’ If the information 
had been asked and obtained with the same degree of 


1 Twelfth Census, Abstract, Table X. 
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completeness for the 9,249,547 foreign born enumerated 
in 1890, then the duration of residence of about 8,344,000 
would have been ascertained. In 1900 there were 2,363,- 
097 foreign born enumerated as having been in the United 
States less than ten years.’ This is 64.1 per cent. of the 
immigrants reported as having come in during the pre- 
ceding ten years. If we assume that 64.1 per cent. of the 
5,246,613 immigrants who came in between 1880 and 1890 
would have been found in the United States in 1890, and 
have reported their length of residence as less than ten 
years, there would have been about 3,363,200. On these 
assumptions the per cent. of the foreign born of known 
length of residence who had been in the country less than 
ten years would have been 40.3 in 1890: it was 25.4 in 1900. 
This computation goes far to confirm the theory that the 
average duration of residence of the foreign born was de- 
cidedly greater in 1900 than in 1890. 

If the large city is for many immigrants a way station 
on the journey to the smaller cities and rural. districts, 
and if the average duration of residence of immigrants in 
1900 was materially greater than in 1890, this would have 
afforded time for a larger proportion of the immigrants to 
have reached their destination by the later date. 

Thus far we have failed to find any evidence that the 
tendency of the foreign born towards urban life is any 
stronger or any weaker than the tendency of the natives 
of this country towards urban life. All the facts exam- 
ined have been found consistent with the theory that 
the larger proportion of foreign born in our cities is due 
to the fact that nine-tenths of them arrive in cities, and 
that it takes them a long time to disperse from these 
centres. 

The Twelfth Census, however, offers further interesting 
evidence on this point. The number of years in the 


1Twelfth Census, Abstract, Table XLVIII. 
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United States is reported for the foreign-born population 
not only of continental United States and of the several 
States and Territories, but also of the 160 cities each hav- 
ing at least 25,000 inhabitants, and for years under six 
by each year of residence. These figures make it possible 
to study the distribution over the United States and be- 
tween city and country of the immigrants who have been in 
the United States a short period of time. The last census 
reported 201,128 foreign born on the first day of June, 
1900, who had been in the country less than one year. 
The Bureau of Immigration reported 431,501 immigrants, 
other than immigrants from Canada and Mexico, to have 
arrived between June 1, 1899, and June 1, 1900. If we 
add 14.2 per cent. to this number for an estimate of the 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico in that year, we have 
an estimated number of 492,600 immigrants during the 
census year 1899-1900, of whom only 40.8 per cent. were 
found by the census at the end of that time. To attempt 
a reconciliation of these figures would involve too long a 
digression, but it may be well to mention that the census 
found 1,012,653 foreign born whose length of residence 
was unreported, and that probably very many of these were 
recent arrivals with whom the enumerators may have 
found it difficult to communicate. 

The places of arrival of the 448,572 immigrants who 
reached the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1900, may fairly be taken as indicative of the places of 
arrival of the 201,128 foreign born reported by the census 
as having been in the country less than one year on the 
first day of June, 1900. These immigrants reported by 
the Bureau of Immigration increased by 14.2 per cent. for 
the Canadian and Mexican immigrants, give a total of 512,- 
092 for that fiscal year. Assuming that all those from 
Canada and Mexico arrived in the United States outside 
of a city of 25,000 inhabitants,—a most improbable hy- 
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pothesis, the main reason for which is that it is more 
unfavorable to my argument than any other which can 
be suggested ,—we have the following figures :— 


Total immigrants Per cent. 


Place of arrival. 1899-1900. distribution. 
kk ew a ee he 512,092 100.0 
Te a ee ene 341,712 66.8 
Some other city of 25,000+ ......... 71,842 14.0 
Total arriving outside alargecity ...... 98,548 19.2 

Some place of 0-25,000 ........ 11,828 2.3 
FPS eae eee 23,200 4.5 
From Canada and Mexico. ....... 63,520 12.4 


If the 201,128 foreign born of less than one year’s resi- 
dence reported by the census be assumed to have arrived 
at city and country ports in the same proportions as the 
immigrants of 1899-1900, they would have been distrib- 
uted on arrival as appears below. Over against the num- 
ber among these 201,128 estimated to have arrived at each 
class of place during the year is set the number found there 
by the census at the end of the year:— 


Estimated number Number 

Place of arrival. arriving. enumerated. 
Tos 5 Bab bis) os 6 8 201,128 201,128 
eas ee eae 134,350 25,843 
Some other seaport of 25,000+ ..... 28,160 10,929 
Some city of 25,000+not a seaport ae 0 54,204 
i ane 38,618 109,152 


The above figures show that within a period averaging 
six months after their arrival at New York City not less 
than 107,000 out of 134,000 immigrants, or four-fifths of 
the total number, had left that city, and dispersed over 
other parts of the country. Many of them doubtless went 
to some one of the other seaports of at least 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, and many arrivals at these other seaports doubtless 
removed to New York City. Yet the number found in 
all these other seaports by the census was 17,000 less than 
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the number who landed there; that is, at least three-fifths 
of the arrivals at those ports had left them for other parts 
of the country. On the other hand, more than a quarter 
of those who arrived in the country were found within six 
months at some one of the 149 cities having at least 25,000 
inhabitants which were not seaport cities, and which must 
have been reached, therefore, by a process of migration 
and dispersion within the country. More than half of the 
total arrivals, also, were found outside of any city of that 
size; that is, in what might be called the country districts 
of the United States. These figures prove with a con- 
clusiveness hitherto unattainable that the congestion of 
the foreign born in our large cities, particularly the sea- 
board cities, is in no sense an evidence that the arrivals 
linger or stagnate there. On the contrary, the foreign- 
born population of the United States is in a process of in- 
cessant and most rapid migration over the face of the 
country, following the allurements of economic advantages 
and opportunities as they present themselves. 

A more detailed study of the distribution of these recent 
arrivals may be found illuminating. They were distrib- 
uted through the five main divisions and through the 
cities and country districts as shown in the following 
table :— 








Number of foreign born who a ee 
have ; ited . living in 
States less Pa A, year. cities of 25,000. 





Among 
In cities i oie Among foreign 
Total. | of 25,- osama total pop- | born in 
OOO, Gistriots. ulation. | U.S. less 
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The preceding figures show that four-ninths of the recent 
immigrants are living in the 160 cities which contain only 
about one-fourth of the total population. But they sug- 
gest, also, that this difference is due mainly to the region 
to which they first come. In the North Atlantic, South 
Central, and Western divisions these recent immigrants 
are distributed between city and country in almost the 
same proportions that prevail among the general popula- 
tion. In the South Atlantic and North Central divisions 
recent immigrants are massed in the cities. There are 
37 States in the Union each of which had in 1900 at least 
one city of 25,000+- inhabitants. In 12 of these States 
the foreign born reported as in the country less than one 
year were more numerous in the cities than in the rest of 
the State. In 25 the recent immigrants were most numer- 
ous in the country districts. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the foreign born who had been here less than one 
year and who were residing in 1900 in some one of its 18 
cities of 25,000-+ population, numbered 12,841. Those in 
the rest of the State numbered 20,205. 

Additional evidence bearing upon the parts of the coun- 
try to which recent immigrants are going may be found 
by computing the per cent. that the foreign born who have 
been in a place less than one year make of all foreign born 
in that place.’ The figures show that in West Virginia 
the newly arrived immigrants constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the total foreign born population than elsewhere, 
and in Kentucky and Arkansas they constitute a smaller 
proportion than elsewhere. In the cities the largest pro- 
portion of recent immigrants is found in the State of Wash- 
ington, the smallest in Kentucky. In the country dis- 
tricts the largest proportion is in West Virginia, the small- 
est in Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas. Can it be 
shown that this distribution of recent immigrants indicates 


1 See Twelfth Census, Supplementary Analysis, Table XXXIV. 
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a failure to appreciate the economic opportunities before 
them or that it could be materially improved if guided by 
any government agency? 

We may pass now to a study of the distribution of cer- 
tain nationalities between city and country. In the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Immigration of 1896 the 
immigration from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, is 
referred to as undesirable and as tending to swarm in the 
cities. In the following table the nationalities most con- 
centrated in the cities of 25,000-+- in 1900 are indicated :— 























Foreign Born. 
Couwrar or Bratn. Total In cities of Per cent. 
° 25,000-+-. urban. 

eee ee ae 423,726 317,798 74.9 
EG Ss. 6. a 6 a" ee, a eA 383,407 239,946 

ee 484,0: 302,324 62.4 

aa @ 6° a oa ke 2 1,615,459 1,003,810 62.0 
Pe ee 156,8 85,28 54.3 
ss. « so ss 6 « 275,907 147,730 53.5 
NS Wen 6) Cite hm), 0 ch 145,714 77,87 53.4 
Ss «eles as 6 2,663,418 1,339,351 , 50.2 














The preceding figures show that the Russians, Poles, 
Italians, and Irish were most massed in the cities of the 
country, each of these four elements having between three- 
fifths and three-fourths of its numbers in the cities. The 
difficulties in adjusting the census figures of country of 
birth to those of the Bureau of Immigration for Russia and 
Poland have been found insuperable. For some years 
the Bureau of Immigration assigned the Polish-speaking 
immigrants to Poland, for others to the country now gov- 
erning the part of Poland in which the immigrant was 
born. Because of this difficulty the distribution of the 
Italians has been chosen for special study. 

To study the distribution of Italians from New York 
City between 1890 and 1900, it is important to ascertain 
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the number living in 1890 within the present limits of 
Greater New York. I have determined that number as 
follows, the figures for Queens and Westchester being es- 
timates :— 


SE eee ere re te 39,951 
ETS” ye. a 8 a a ee a ce ee ae es 9,789 
s,s 3 aU halk a Ace Wh sips uh ig ae cet te 262 
ge 8054 a > <a, Sine. aps age 948 
Cn eee ee ae ere 184 

Ms ok le Oe wel ss. a dee Sey 51,134 


The number of Italians in 1890 within the present limits 
of Queens County has been estimated on the assumption 
that the part cut off from Queens in 1899 to form Nassau 
County contained in 1890 the same proportion that it did 
in 1900 of all the Italians in the former Queens County at 
the same date. The number of Italians in 1890 in the part 
of Westchester later incorporated in New York has been 
estimated as 10.1 per cent. of the total number of Italians 
in Westchester in 1890 (namely, 1,820) because 10.1 per 
cent. of the population of that county in 1890 was included 
in the part transferred to New York. 

During the decade between 1890 and 1900 651,893 
Italian immigrants landed in the United States. In the 
same period the number of Italians residing in the United 
States increased 301,447, a number equal to 46.2 per cent. 
of the current of immigration. During the same decade 
about 627,736 immigrants from Italy, or 96.3 per cent. of 
the total current, landed in New York City. Assuming 
that 46.2 per cent. of these immigrants, or 290,000, re- 
mained in the country until 1900, and contributed to swell 
its population of Italian birth at that date (the others 


1 The figures for Italians landing in New York 1890-96, inclusive, are in the 
published reports of the Bureau of Immigration, those for 1898-1900 have been 
kindly furnished me from manuscript records of the Bureau, the non-existent figures 
for 1896-98 have been estimated on the assumption that the average proportion 
in the other eight years (96.3 per cent.) held true for those. 
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either returning or dying or filling gaps caused by deaths 
among the Italians in the country in 1890), and assuming, 
further, that none of these 290,000 removed from New 
York City, the Italian born population of that city in 1900 
would have been 341,134. It was 145,433, indicating that 
about 196,000, or two-thirds, of the Italian additions to 
the population of New York City during the decade had 
left before its close. 

A different method of analysis is made easier by some 
figures recently published by the Census Office. The coun- 
try has been divided into urban and rural by putting into 
the urban class for 1890 and 1900 all places which had 
25,000 or more inhabitants in 1890 and into the rural all 
the rest of the population. The urban population of Ital- 
ian birth was 107,337 in 1890 and 296,040 in 1900, show- 
ing an increase of 176 per cent. in ten years. The rural 
population of Italian birth was 75,243 in 1890 and 187,987 
in 1900, showing an increase of 150 per cent. in ten years. 
When one considers that at least nine-tenths of the additions 
to the foreign-born population are made in the first in- 
stance to the cities, and also that cities, especially in the 
North, have a much more rapid growth than country dis- 
tricts, it is hard to find in these figures any evidence of 
a tendency to city life distinguishing the Italians either 
from the native population or from other classes of the 
foreign born. . 

With regard to the second point the evidence seems to 
warrant the conclusion that neither recent immigrants as a 
class nor Italian immigrants who were selected as the most 
available national type of recent immigrants show any 
characteristic tendency towards or fondness for city life. 


III. The evidence on the third point, that this ten- 
dency towards urban life is characteristic of illiterate im- 
migrants, is so slight as to require little analysis. On De- 
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cember 13, 14, and 15, 1895, members of the Executive 
Committee of the Immigration Restriction League ex- 
amined “about 1,000:immigrants over sixteen years” of age 
concerning their destination and their ability to read and 
write. The figures indicate that 865 were actually ex- 
amined, of whom 331 were found on a test to be illiterate 
and 534 able to read. 17 per cent. of the 534 literates 
and 11 per cent. of the 331 illiterates gave as their desti- 
nation some State of the Mississippi Valley. The differ- 
ence is too slight to be significant, the numerical basis too 
small to furnish more than a mere indication, the state- 
ments made at landing regarding the intended destination 
are untrustworthy as evidence of what residence will be 
chosen, and the illiterates as a class would know less of 
American geography, and be less likely to have definite 
plans. The same report recites evidence from the Com- 
missioner of Labor’s Report that the slum districts of 
Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia are 
largely tenanted by illiterate foreigners and their children. 
But this evidence throws little light upon the real issue. 

If we were to admit that illiteracy is more prevalent 
among the urban foreign born, this would not prove a 
tendency of illiterates towards cities. It might be due 
either to the fact that the urban foreign born had been in 
the country, as already proved, a shorter time than the 
rural foreign born, and in many instances not long enough 
to have learned to read and write, or to the fact that the 
urban foreign born are the survivors from a more recent 
current of immigration, and that recent immigrants are 
more illiterate than those who formerly came to this coun- 
try. 

But first we may ask the question, Is illiteracy more 
prevalent among urban immigrants? The following table 
gives the figures for the city and country districts of New 


1 Fifty-fourth Congress, First Session, Senate Report No. 290. 
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York State. The per cent. of illiterates among the foreign- 
born white population of the cities of 25,000+- and the 
rest of the State, 1900, was as follows:— 


Per cent. illiterates among 


City. foreign-born whites at least 
10 years of age. 

I gw he aE Be eS 7.9 
AE SRE, cla Sw 6 &. 8 ee we OR 9.7 
SG Se eo 10.0 
ge ee ae wee 10.6 
AUER eee Se es Se ew 10.9 
Ee ok kG a eR eH ew 12.0 
—— EE et os se me le we et 12.4 
ES SE ee 13.8 
ek Bese 13.9 
I a ec eS om % 6 ee Oe Se et 14.0 
EES OE NO eee ree ee ee 16.0 
CI SPR ar ig a 4k 6 ke oe 8 4 ee 8 8 16.1 
I a ee a 16.1 


Each of the twelve cities of 25,000-+- in New York State, 
except Schenectady, has a lower per cent. of illiteracy 
among the immigrants than is found outside these cities. 
In other States similar results would be found. As a rule, 
illiteracy in any class of the population is more prevalent 
outside of cities than in them. Not merely is there a lack 
of evidence to prove the third point, there is also direct 
evidence to disprove it. 


The first three positions being found to lack evidence, 
the third and fourth, which assumed their truth, fall to the 
ground. If there is no evidence of a disadvantageous or 
dangerous tendency towards cities on the part of immi- 
grants as a class, of recent immigrants, or of illiterate im- 
migrants, the main argument in favor of intervention by 
the government to distribute them properly falls to the 


ground. 
Water F. WItcox. 
















THE RECENT GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN 
IRELAND. 


PROBABLY no more interesting attempt has been made 
in recent years to extend the field of co-operative activity 
than that initiated in Ireland seventeen years ago. The 
economic conditions of Ireland are so peculiar that they 
have been generally looked to for instructive test of the 
working qualities of the particular forms of co-operation 
which have been introduced, as well as to throw much light 
on the possibilities of co-operation as a remedy for such 
conditions. The reports which have reached us from 
time to time, too, of the numerical growth of co-opera- 
tive societies in Ireland’ are sufficient assurance that 
this experiment is being conducted on a scale large 


1 The following figures, illustrative of the growth of co-operative societies, are 
taken from the Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society:— 
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Mar. 31, 1895. . . 56 8 1 10 _ _ -_ = }2 76 
Mar. 31, 1896. . . 69 9 2 30 _ _ _ —ii/ 110 
Mar. 31,1897. . . 83 10 3 46 _ _ _ 4/2) 148 
Mar. 31, 1898. . . | 123 13 15 77 _ —_ _ 13 | 2 | 243 
Mar. 31, 1899. . . | 153 88 48 99 —_ _ —_ 34 | 2 | 424 
Dec. 31,1900. . . | 171 65 76 | 106 _ _ — 59 | 2 | 479 
31, 1901 196 81 | 101 | 112 26 38 —_ 8|2 | 564 
Dec. 31, 1902 247 75 | 145 | 123 31 50 17 14 | 3 | 706 
Dec. 31, 1903. . . | 287 73 | 201 | 140 35 55 27 18 | 3 | 839 
Dec. 31, 1904. . . | 269 59 | 200 | 130 | 25 54 21 16 | 3 | 777* 





These societies, exclusive of the unregistered auxiliaries, had, on Dec. 31, 1904, 
an aggregate membership of 76,963. 





* The falling off in the number of societies for 1904 is due to the dissolution 
of 131 societies, most of which had never got to work. 
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enough to make its results of considerable practical value. 
Yet it is not simply as an experiment in co-operation that 
this Irish movement should be judged. The primary 
object of those who inaugurated it was not the justification 
of co-operative faith, but the amelioration of Irish con- 
ditions. Co-operation with them was a means to that end. 
In this article, then, it is proposed to indicate in a general 
way how the co-operative experiment has worked and 
what it has done for Ireland.’ 

The rise of co-operation in Ireland has been independent 
of the older movement in Great Britain. In England 
and Scotland co-operation has been taken up chiefly 
by the artisan population of the large manufacturing 
centres, and applied mainly to the ownership of distributive 
stores. In Ireland, where the people are far more scattered, 
and dependent on agriculture rather than on manufactures, 
all the co-operative societies officially connected with the 
movement, with the exception of a number of associations 
of girls engaged in making lace and crocheted goods and 
one association of shirt-makers, are composed of farmers 
seeking to improve their positions as producers. To find 
co-operative societies similar in constitution and function, 
we must look to the Continent, where agricultural con- 
ditions resemble those in Ireland more closely. Co- 
operation for purchase and sale and for improving breeds 
of stock has been a fixture in Western European agriculture 
since the ’80’s. Co-operative dairying also has been well 
developed in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Den- 
mark. In Denmark co-operative bacon-curing is an 
important industry; in Germany co-operative associations 


1 The economic side of the movement alone is considered in this article. Those 
who wish to understand its full significance as a part of a broad plan for the re- 
generation of the Irish agricultural population, socially as well as economically, 
should read Sir Horace Plunkett’s Ireland in the New Century (revised edition, 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1905). In this work the co-operative movement is fully 
discussed in its economic, sociological, and political aspects by its recognized founder 
and leader. 
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of wine-growers are common; and in France, where co- 
operative dairying is neither extensive nor remarkably 
successful, the production of wines and spirits seems to be 
carried on well. In almost every country of Europe there 
are associations for securing better facilities for agricultural 
credit. In some countries, as in Denmark and France, the 
state grants loans to farmers through the medium of such 
associations. In others the credit societies have no con- 
nection with the state, but obtain loans locally on the 
security of unlimited liability of the members and super- 
vision of the expenditure of the loans. Not all of these 
forms of co-operation have been developed in Ireland; 
but the growth has been in similar directions. 

The more important of the Irish co-operative associations 
are the ‘“‘dairy,” “‘agricultural credit,” “agricultural,” 
“poultry,” ‘‘bee-keepers,”’ and ‘‘home industries” so- 
cieties. The co-operative dairy associations are organiza- 
tions of farmers who have combined to equip and control 
the creameries in which the milk from their cows is manu- 
factured into butter. The agricultural credit societies 
create a security by association which enables them to 
borrow funds for the purpose of lending them out to their 
own members. The agricultural societies aim principally 
at the joint purchase of agricultural requirements, such 
as seeds, artificial manures, and feeding stuffs, and the 
sale in bulk of agricultural produce; and the bee-keepers’ 
societies at the joint purchase of hives and appliances 
and the sale of honey. Some of the agricultural societies 
also own pure-bred stallions, bulls, boars, or rams by which 
breeding animals are served at stipulated fees. The use 
of expensive agricultural machinery also is made possible 
by co-operative ownership for farmers on holdings too 
small to warrant individual purchase. The object of the 
poultry societies is the introduction of better breeds of 
poultry, of more scientific feeding, and of improved methods 
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of marketing eggs and table poultry. The lace-workers 
have been organized in home industries societies in order 
that they may secure new designs more readily and cheaply, 
obtain systematic instruction, and market their finished 
goods more advantageously. 

The machinery of organization in the case of the agri- 
cultural, bee-keepers’, and poultry societies is exceedingly 
simple. Each member must be a shareholder in his society 
to the extent of one share at least; but, as these associations 
require very little in the way of plant, their share capital 
is usually not large. The committee which conducts the 
business of the society is elected annually, each member 
of the association having one vote, regardless of the number 
of shares he owns. When supplies are to be bought or 
produce sold, the society takes the place of the middleman, 
buying from the wholesaler and selling to the members, 
and buying from the members to sell to the wholesaler. 
A small commission is charged on each transaction to 
cover the cost of management. Any profits which may 
accrue from the year’s purchases and sales, or from the 
ownership of animals or machinery, are divided among 
the members, after interest on the share capital has 
been provided for, in proportion to the amount involved 
in the transactions of each with the society. The home 
industries societies, though differing in function, may be 
classed in organization with the agricultural societies. 
The expenses of management and instruction, in the 
case of these societies, are met by deductions from the 
proceeds of the sale of each girl’s work. 

The dairy associations are organized on the same broad 
lines as the agricultural, poultry, and bee-keepers’ societies, 
but the nature of the business carried on necessitates a 
much larger share capital. This capital is subscribed by 
the members, each taking a certain minimum number of 
shares and as many more as he chooses. The shares are 
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usually paid in cash to the extent of one-fourth or one-half 
of the value, the balance being paid in milk. All the milk- 
producing farmers of the district within which the society 
operates are eligible for membership, but no one may 
supply milk to a society for a longer period than three 
months without becoming a member. The manager of 
the creamery and other employees are engaged by and are 
under the direction of an elected managing committee. 
Each member is paid for the milk he sends to the creamery 
in accordance with the butter fat it contains, at rates fixed 
by the committee. The profits on the business of the 
year, after interest on the share capital has been deducted, 
are carried to the reserve until the cash assets exceed lia- 
bilities, after which time 10 per cent. of the net profits go 
to the employees, and the remainder to the members in 
proportion to the value of the milk supplied by each." 
Many of the dairy associations owning creameries have 
branches known as ‘‘auxiliaries” connected with them. 
These branches are similar in organization to the other 
dairy associations, with the exception that each holds a 
definite number of shares in the central dairy association 
to which it is auxiliary, and has a definite representation 
upon its managing committee. Their functions, however, 
are of a more limited character. The auxiliary society 
buys milk from its members, separates the cream, and then 
sends the latter to the central creamery for churning. 
The central association pays the auxiliary for the cream 
according to the butter fat it contains, at the usual rates, 
with something added to cover the cost of separation and 
carting. The auxiliary shares in the profits of the central 
society precisely as any other member. This auxiliary 
system has been adopted very generally, as few creameries 
could be kept fully employed with the supply obtainable 
1 The outline of the organization of the dairy societies here given follows the 


rules recommended by the Organization Society. These rules are not strictly ad- 
hered to in every case. 
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from an area small enough to permit direct delivery of the 
milk. 

When we reach the agricultural credit societies, we have 
to deal with a type of organization different from that of 
the dairy associations. The credit societies in Ireland are 
modelled after the Raiffeisen credit associations which 
have been so successful in Germany. Membership is 
usually restricted to men whose character and financial 
standing are well known to each other; hence the area of 
operation of any one society is necessarily small. Un- 
limited liability of all members, jointly and severally, for 
all debts of the association, furnishes security for loans 
from individuals, joint stock banks, or government de- 
partments.’ These deposits are then lent out to the 
members. The highest interest allowable on deposits is 
4 per cent.; that on loans to members, 7 per cent. Members 
alone can borrow from a society, and then only after the 
board of directors has been satisfied that the money is to 
be devoted to a purpose which will enable the borrowers 
to repay the loan, interest and principal. Borrowing 
members must furnish two securities (neither of whom 
may be in the debt of the society) or sufficient bonded 
or chattel security. Besides a board of directors, a com- 
mittee of supervision is usually elected, whose duty it 
is to see that all loans are expended for the purpose for 
which they were granted; this committee can recall any 
loan which is not being properly used. The officials of 
the association are unpaid, and no dividends can be de- 
clared. All profits go to the reserve fund, which is never 
to be divided. 

Although, for the sake of clearness, the co-operative 
societies have been classified in the foregoing description 
according to their functions, it should not be assumed that. 


1The Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland and 
the Congested Districts Board loan sums varying from £50 to £100 to agricultural 
credit societies in the poorer localities. 
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these various functions are mutually exclusive. Many 
dairy associations, for instance, buy and sell requirements 
and produce for their members, and the work of an agri- 
cultural and of a poultry or bee-keepers’ society may be 
done by a single organization. Associations have been 
formed, too, with objects in view other than those men- 
tioned above; but such associations are not sufficiently 
numerous to warrant consideration as representing im- 
portant phases of the co-operative experiment.’ 

The organizations next above the local societies in the 
co-operative scale are the federations. Of these the 
most important are: the Irish Co-operative Agency So- 
ciety, the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, and the 
Irish Bee-keepers’ Federation. What the local agricultural 
societies do for their individual members these federations 
undertake to do for the local societies which constitute 
them. The first federation established—the Irish Co- 
operative Agency Society, formed in 1895—at first acted 
both as a selling and buying agent for the societies, but 
later gave up its supply business. This branch of the 
trade was taken up in 1896 by the Irish Co-operative 
Agricultural Agency, which was reorganized in the follow- 
ing year under the name of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society2 The share capital of the Agency Society is 
subscribed by its constituent associations, each taking at 
least twenty £1 shares, of which one-fourth must be paid 
up. The Wholesale Society, however, found it necessary 


1Jt may be mentioned that an attempt has been made to introduce a scheme 
of co-operative insurance of live stock, but the idea has not taken hold well as 
yet. Small farmers are greatly in need of some system of insurance to lighten the 
heavy loss which the death of an animal entails, yet the area of local acquaintance, 
which sets the limits to the operation of most co-operative activities, is too small 
for an area over which to spread the risk of loss of stock by disease. In France, 
where co-operative live stock insurance has had a very satisfactory development, 
the local societies are affiliated with the central organization, which a large 
proportion of the risk, thus distributing it over a considerable area. 


2 The Wholesale Society also acts sometimes as a selling agent of produce other 
than butter. 
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to issue 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares in ad- 
dition to the ordinary shares held by the federating so- 
cieties, in order to get sufficient working capital. Both 
federations are managed by boards of directors elected by 
the shareholders, and both divide profits over and above 
capital and reserve charges among the various constituent 
associations, in proportion to the volume of business done 
with each. The preference shareholders in the Wholesale 
Society have priority in the matter of dividends, but, 
aside from this 5 per cent., they have no share in the profits. 
The bee-keepers’ societies formed their federation in 1902. 
It is similar in organization to the Agency Society, but 
engages in supplying requirements as well as in the sale of 
honey. 

Above the local societies and the federations is the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, the central body of the 
Irish co-operative movement. This society was founded 
in 1894, to extend the work of co-operative organization 
and of education in co-operative principles, previously 
carried on by a few philanthropic individuals, and generally 
to further the interests of co-operation and of Irish agri- 
culture. The members of the society are of two classes, 
subscribing individuals and affiliated co-operative asso- 
ciations. Although the individual members have always 
been the main support of the society, it has been their 
intention from the first that the management of the 
Organization Society and the control of the movement 
in general should ultimately be taken over by elected rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated associations. In pursuance of 
this policy the local societies were early given represen- 
tation upon the managing committee of the central body. 
This representation was gradually increased, and now the 
affiliated societies elect sixteen members of the committee 
to four elected by the individual members. The twenty 
members thus elected co-opt four others, and with these 
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and four additional members, who sit ex officio, constitute 
the committee which formulates the policy of the Organi- 
zation Society, and employs a secretary and other officials 
to put it into execution.’ 

We pass now to the actual work of the local co-operative 
societies. A fair criticism of that work, however, must be 
preceded by a brief statement of the agricultural condi- 
tions existing in Ireland in 1889, the year in which the 
campaign for organization was begun. 

The agricultural industry, always the main source of 
livelihood of the greater part of the population, was then 
in a depressingly unsatisfactory position. The invasion 
of Europe by American food products had reduced the 
profits of farming to an extent which made the future of 
the smaller holders problematical; and the great majority 
of the holdings in Ireland are small? For the men with 
many acres American competition in the production of 
the cereals merely hastened a movement from tillage to 
grazing which had long been in progress, and in cattle- 
raising the rich pasture lands of Ireland allowed them to 
hold their own. To those on holdings of average size, 
however, grazing offered no escape from the new conditions 
which confronted them. Properly farmed, their holdings 
might yet yield considerable profit in the production of 
butter, eggs, and bacon, for which England had long looked 
to Ireland. But even in these branches of agriculture 
they had lately been beaten by foreign competitors. The 
Irish farmers were smal! producers, and, acting in isolation, 

1A very good account of co-operative organization in Ireland (and on the 
Continent as well) may be found in a pamphlet by Mr. Herbert G. Smith, published 
by the Irish Department of Agriculture (Dublin). It is entitled The Best Methods 
of Organization for Agricultural Co-operation and Credit. In a collection of articles 
published in book form by the same department under the title of Ireland Indus- 
trial and Agricultural is one on The Work of the Irish Agricultural Organization 


Society, written by the secretary, Mr. R. A. Anderson, which gives a good concise 
view of the whole movement. 


2 The average size of Irish holdings is about 28 acres; only 28 per cent. of the 
holdings are above 30 acres in extent. 
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they were unable to meet the demands of buyers in the 
large distributive centres for regular consignments of 
butter and eggs of uniformly good quality. Hence the 
markets they once held were passing to the large producers 
and to small farmers on the Continent, especially in Den- 
mark,' who had overcome the difficulties of small-scale 
production by co-operative association. The profit in 
raising bacon pigs was lowered, too, by the fact that the 
farmers dealt individually with the curers or with the 
middlemen who purchased for the curers in the markets, 
and were consequently at a disadvantage in settling the 
price of their swine. 

Combination for the purpose of marketing their produce 
was an urgent need of the Irish farmers, but it alone would 
not bring them prosperity, for they failed by much to 
get the most possible out of their holdings. Most of 
these were too poorly equipped to permit good farming. 
Necessary improvements in the way of the construction 
or repair of buildings, drains, and fences, and. of the 
manuring and liming of land to prevent exhaustion of 
the soil, were generally neglected. This characteristic 
of Irish farming was, no doubt, due to the system of land 
tenure which had long prevailed. Before 1870 the vast 
majority of Irish farmers were tenants at will, with no 
legal security for the continued enjoyment of improvements 

1 The change which had come over Danish agriculture in the preceding three 
or four decades offered a splendid illustration of how a small country of peasant 
proprietors could advance from a very depressing situation to one of wide-spread 
prosperity. The agricultural regeneration of Denmark was undoubtedly promoted 
by the existence of a thorough system of popular education, which has made her 
people well trained in their work, progressive, and quick to see and take advantage 
of an opening, and by the fact that 90 per cent., at least, of her farmers own the 
land they cultivate. These two influences made the rapid and successful develop- 
ment of co-operation in Danish agr ibl Where Danish experience 
touches Ireland is on the Englishman’s breakfast table, for Danish bacon, butter, 
and eggs had by the end of the ’80’s usurped the place in English consumption for- 
merly held by like products from Ireland. Although the Irish have adopted Danish 
methods very largely, they have not been able to recover the lost ground com- 


pletely, as their competitors have steadily i d their ful co-operative 
activities. 
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they might make on their holdings or compensation for 
them if evicted. The landlords, as a rule, made no 
improvements. After 1881 the tenant was legally protected 
against capricious eviction, and entitled to compensation 
on vacating a holding for the improvements he could prove 
before a court he had made on it. But the system of 
*‘judicial rents” then established, under which rents were 
fixed by land courts for fifteen-year periods in cases of 
disagreement between the landlord and tenant, was a 
direct incentive to the latter to allow the holding to fall 
into a woeful state in the years immediately preceding 
the fixing of a new rent.’ As might be expected, methods 
of farming under these conditions were backward even to 
crudeness. The average farmer kept half a dozen inferior 
cows, which were pastured in summer, and usually in 
winter also (except in the north), and but poorly fed. 
From these cows he obtained milk in the summer and calves 
in the spring. The latter were kept for a year or eighteen 
months, nearly all of the time on pasture, and then sold 
to be fattened for beef by eastern graziers or English or 
Seotch farmers. Stall-feeding, even in winter, was un- 
common. If the farmer had housed and fed his animals 
properly, he could have gone in for winter dairying or 
fattening of cattle. But such a system of farming would 
involve the raising of more roots, fodder, and grain, and 
tillage farming had sunk very low in Ireland. If co-opera- 
tion was to put Irish farmers on a level with their competi- 
tors, it obviously would have to encourage them to become 
better farmers, as well as enable them to market their 
produce more profitably. 


1 Government advances for the purchase of holdings for the tenants, where 
the landlord and tenants agreed upon the purchase price, were available after 1885, 
but at this time very few tenants had bought their lands. Even now, after the 
passage of the act of 1903, with its advance of £100,000,000 for the purchase of 
tenants’ holdings, and an additional £12,000,000 to provide a bonus of 12 per cent. 
for the landlord as an inducement to sell, most of the farmers are paying judicial 
rents. 
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The hardest problem for those who aimed to raise 
Irish agriculture by means of co-operation was presented 
by the Irish farmers themselves. In their attitude the 
effects of the experience of generations with English land 
laws and English governments were only too evident. 
They could not see the gain from trying to improve their 
holdings while the agrarian question remained unsettled; 
they feared that England’s free-trade policy had exposed 
them to a competition which, do what they would, they 
could not meet; and they believed that permanent eco- 
nomic progress could not be secured until Irish economic 
interests were guarded by an Irish legislature. The 
historical heritage of Irish farmers, then, made them, as a 
rule, rather backward in industry and forward in politics. 
On the industrial side they were unprogressive, ‘‘easy- 
going,” and with little confidence in their ability to do 
anything for themselves. Many of them also lacked con- 
fidence in the industrial ability of their neighbors, and in 
many districts this was supplemented by sharp differences 
in politics or religion, or both. Such men were not prom- 
ising material for co-operators. Yet the advocates of 
co-operation, favored by the Irish genius for organization, 
have persuaded them to form societies in large numbers. 
What lies behind that numerical success, and how far it 
has availed towards the betterment of the conditions which 
made the odds against successful co-operation so heavy 
and, at the same time, the need of it so great, we shall now 
proceed to examine. 

Beginning with the dairy associations (for they come first 
in order of establishment and in point of numbers), we 
find that many of them have met with very great success. 
Men with no previous commercial training or acquaintance 
with up-to-date business methods, living (as most farmers 
do) in comparative isolation, differing often from one an- 
other in politics or religion, have voluntarily associated, 
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and with results highly satisfactory, in the ownership and 
management of a specialized factory industry. In the 
equipment of their plants and in the technique of butter- 
making many of the societies have the best in machinery 
and in method. The product of their creameries has carried 
off many prizes in competitions open to the United King- 
dom, and in the “surprise” butter competitions held in 
Ireland by the Departmentof Agriculture a large majority 
of the prizesregularly go to co-operative dairy associations. 
These societies, too, have introduced new ideas in the 
churning and marketing of butter, which have almost revo- 
lutionized the dairy industry. When they were first organ- 
ized in Ireland, large quantities of butter were still made 
in home dairies, under varying conditions of skill and 
cleanliness. The co-operative associations introduced the 
creamery system, produced better butter of a more uniform 
quality, and, by paying more attention to packing and 
consigning, gradually won a reputation for their product. 
All the profits resulting from the transfer of butter- 
making from the home dairy to the creamery, and from 
increased prices consequent upon the improvement of 
the market opinion of their butter, went directly to the 
milk producers. Not less important than the direct in- 
crease in the profits of farming is the strengthening of the 
industrial character of the individual co-operators, who had 
by their own persevering efforts won success in so difficult 
an undertaking. 

Unfortunately, the above description of the working of 
some of the associations does not apply to all; there are 
many whose history is far less bright. The reasons for 
the comparative failure of the less fortunate societies are 
many; the mention of a few may be instructive. To begin 
with, many of the dairy associations are not completely 
co-operative. In the case of some, the business is done 
on a share capital subscribed by a few members only or 
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on a loan or credit obtained on the security of a few." 
The great majority of the members of such societies are 
merely milk suppliers to a creamery in which they have 
little or no financial interest, and for the management of 
which they feel no responsibility. The failure of a dairy 
“society” organized on this basis may be hastened by 
the withdrawal of milk by members whose interest in the 
financial welfare of the association is not large enough to 
prevent their marketing their milk elsewhere. There are 
cases, to be sure, where a small number of men have fur- 
nished the capital or given security for loans to enable an 
association to equip a creamery, and the results have 
been very beneficial. This may have been justifiable 
in the early days, when failure to organize co-operatively 
meant the surrender of the field to individual capitalists 
or entrepreneurs. But there is great danger in the con- 
tinuance of the practice. As a way out of the difficulty, 
it has been suggested that, instead of having a small share 
capital largely paid up, the societies should increase their 
nominal capital without calling up a greater amount of 
cash than is paid in at present. Bank overdrafts needed 
to carry on the business, or credit from machinery manu- 
facturers, would then be obtained on the security of the 
pledged capital, for which each member would be liable 
to the full extent of his shares. This expedient is intended 
to guarantee collective responsibility without inflicting 
hardship upon members who may find it difficult to pay 
the cash equivalent of a large number of shares at the 
outset. 

Another defect in the organization of many dairy asso- 
ciations, one very similar in character and in its conse- 
quences to that just discussed, is the failure to include as 
responsible members all the farmers supplying milk to the 


1This is often because the creditor insists upon the security of a few of the 
strongest men, rather than accept a claim on the society as a whole. 
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society. Milk suppliers who are not members are in the 
same position as members who have little pecuniary in- 
terest in the society. Both are looking for the highest 
price obtainable for their milk, and will turn only too 
readily to a creamery which, for purposes of its own, is 
paying temporarily a higher rate than is paid by the dairy 
association to which they happen to be sending their milk 
at the time. As the charge for maintenance of plant and 
minimum running expenses, which forms part of the ex- _ 
penses of production of every pound of butter made in the 
creamery, decreases as the quantity of butter turned out 
increases, a falling off in the milk supply reduces the 
amount the committee can afford to pay for milk. Hence 
a serious defection on the part of the suppliers means failure 
for the society suffering it. The Organization Society 
recommends that non-members be not allowed to supply 
milk to co-operative creameries, but the competition for 
milk is often so keen that this advice is disregarded, 
although it may be embodied in the rules of the societies. 
In many districts, in fact, co-operative creameries have 
been planted too closely together to allow all to count on 
a proper milk supply under the most favorable conditions. 
If some of the weaker societies in the creamery ‘‘ congested 
districts” were wiped out and membership made actually 
a condition of supplying milk to those remaining, the 
dependence of dairy associations upon the good-will of 
non-members would be at an end. The Danish dairying 
societies, recognizing that a regular supply of milk is a 
sine qua non of successful co-operative dairying, bind their 
members to send all their milk to the societies to which 
they belong under penalty of the payment of a heavy 
forfeit. As such agreements have been declared non- 


1In Denmark the members of co-operative societies take no shares, unlimited 
liability and agr ts to deal with no other parties being the rule. This, of 
course, gives the societies more solidarity than is possible under the Irish system, 
where everything is based on the farmer’s interest as a milk supplier rather than 
on his obligation as a member of a society. 
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enforcible at law in Ireland, the dairy associations are 
called upon to take stringent measures to protect the 
great majority of the members from injury at the hands 
of a few. 

Other difficulties experienced by the dairy societies 
arise less from defects in organization than from the nat- 
ure of the problem presented wherever men of ordinary 
capacity and judgment attempt the conduct of a business 
requiring technical skill and ability of a particular kind. 
Though it is to the interest of members to be alert in all 
matters connected with the business of their society, they 
often grow strangely careless or apathetic; they are not 
equal to the strain of continuous watchfulness and re- 
sponsibility. Lethargy on the part of the members has 
its effect upon the personnel of the committee and the 
character of the service it renders to the association. 
Too much is left to the manager, the accounts become 
muddled, and the society is involved in financial loss. 
Even where the members and the committees pay close 
attention to the affairs of their organizations, success does 
not always follow. The ordinary farmer is not easily 
convinced that a high-salaried manager, if he is a good one, 
is really a source of profit to his employers. Often the 
members of a committee are reluctant to pay to their 
manager a salary greater in amount than the annual net 
return from one of their farms. Many of the societies, 
too, neglect to enlist the co-operation of their own em- 
ployees by carrying out the principle of profit-sharing. 
The provision that the employees shall receive 10 per cent. 
of the net profits is usually found among the rules governing 
the organization of these societies, but the committees often 
set the rates of payment for milk so high that there are no 
profits to divide. 

There is still another important reason for the unsatis- 
factory experience of some of the dairy associations,—one 
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not due to any defect inherent in or incidental to co- 
operation as such, but rather to a situation which co- 
operation may do much to remedy: namely, the lack of a 
proper supply of milk in winter. Most co-operative 
creameries have to curtail their operations and some to 
suspend altogether during the winter months, because 
Irish agricultural practice (except in some districts in 
Ulster) does not favor the feeding of cows with the object 
of securing a regular winter supply of milk. In consequence 
of inability to obtain milk to churn, the comparatively 
expensive plants belonging to the societies have to lie 
more or less idle during the winter months, and a market 
for butter has to be sought anew each spring. It is hoped, 
however, that the ownership of the creameries will influence 
the farmers in favor of winter dairying to an extent that 
will remove the difficulties arising from a falling off of the 
milk supply during that season. 

In the light of these observations it seems that the 
attempt of the milk suppliers to carry on the manufacture 
of butter in creameries by associative ownership has not 
been altogether successful as a co-operative experiment.’ 
There is a tendency in ill-balanced societies to allow co- 
operation to sink into philanthropy on the part of the few 
and selfishness on the part of the many. Even where the 
organization is mechanically perfect, the co-operators have, 
in many instances, been lacking in the discrimination and 
energy necessary for success. The experience of the large 

1 There are no statistics available by which we can measure accurately the 
success of the dairy associations. In 1904 46 were dissolved, and of the 269 
societies mentioned in the 1904 Report of the Organization Society 14 were entered 
as not working, and 38 of the others did not furnish returns. Many of those that 
did send in returns show too low a price paid for milk and too high a cost of pro- 
duction for a pound of butter (exclusive of the cost of the milk) to allow their vent- 
ures to be considered profitable to the members. It may, however, be safely 
asserted that, apart from the social and moral benefits claimed for the co-operative 
dairying movement, there has been in most cases a very considerable economic 
advantage from the introduction of the new methods of butter production, and that 


the condition of the members of even the worst societies is much superior econom- 
ically to what it would have been, had there been no co-operative movement. 
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number of societies that have conquered all difficulties is, 
to be sure, proof that co-operative dairying is actually 
practicable. Yet a comparison of the working of these 
societies with that of the societies whose troubles we have 
been discussing will show that the success of the former 
is due to the exercise by their members of qualities by no 
means universal among Irish farmers to-day. When we 
consider, however, the adverse circumstance under which 
the societies were started, the results already accomplished 
are sufficient to justify the attempt, even from the stand- 
point of co-operation. At all events, the economic and 
social good which has followed upon the co-operative 
dairying experiment mark it as an absolute advance, 
no matter how the apostles of co-operation may re- 
gard it. 

The agricultural, poultry, and bee-keepers’ societies 
have met with more uniform success than the dairy as- 
sociations as exponents of the superiority of co-operation 
over individual effort. They seem, in fact, to have seized 
upon that form of co-operation which offers the maximum 
of benefit for the minimum of risk. Association for com- 
bined purchase and sale requires neither the equipment of 
a plant nor the continuous employment of a highly trained 
specialist. Hence apathy or neglect on the part of mem- 
bers, though affecting the ability of the society to secure 
better terms for those still faithful, doés not involve them 
in financial loss. That members do sometimes become in- 
different cannot be denied. Many of the societies, too, are 
deficient in the matter of account-keeping, and a few have 
lost through an unwise extension of credit to their members. 
Yet, on the whole, the machinery of organization has been 
found to run very smoothly under the intelligent direction 
of members who have combined a high level of interest in 


1 The reduction in prices effected by the societies has led to a general cutting 
down of prices of agricultural requirements in the competitive trade, so that there 
is no longer the same inducement to co-operate in purchasing them. 
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the affairs of their societies with intelligence and ability 
in their management.' 

The activity of the agricultural and poultry societies 
has brought about a considerable advance in Irish agri- 
cultural economy. Previous to the introduction of collect- 
ive action the farmers purchased their seeds, fertilizers, 
and feeding stuffs in small lots from local merchants, the 
poorer farmers usually on credit, in which case the cus- 
tomer-debtor was obliged to leave price and quality to the 
shopkeeper-creditor. The co-operative associations, by 
buying directly from the wholesalers or from the Wholesale 
Society, have been able to secure agricultural supplies for 
their members at much lower rates than formerly ruled, 
and have insisted on guaranteesof purity, backed by 
analyses. As the financial standing of the societies often 
enables them to obtain their goods on ninety days’ to six 
months’ credit, with no advance over ordinary trade quota- 
tions, their members can obtain a few weeks’ grace in 
payment, and still reap all the other advantages of co- 
operative purchase. Lower pricesfor fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs of guaranteed purity not only mean a direct money- 
saving to the farmers, but they lead to a more extensive 
use of these agents, and, consequently, to more profit- 
able farming. This movement in the direction of more 
scientific agriculture is, in many cases, furthered by co- 
operative ownership of improved machinery and of breed- 
ing animals. 

On the side of marketing farm produce a reform is also 
well under way. Consignment in bulk of weightier produce, 
such as grain and vegetables, has already brought better 
prices from the buyers and lower rates from transportation 
companies. Bacon pigs are now shipped directly to the 
curers by the societies to which their owners belong,—a 

1 The trade of 92 agricultural societies which sent in the necessary figures for 


1904 amounted in that year to £67,523. 141 dairy societies also sent in returns of 
trading in agricultural requirements to the value of £54,679. 
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practice which enables the farmers to drive much better 
bargains than formerly. The poultry societies, too, have 
adopted the Danish system of collecting, classifying, and 
packing eggs for shipment in large lots, and, though they 
have been handicapped in their search for markets by 
the lack of a federation of the poultry societies, they have 
greatly increased the profits of poultry-keeping.' Such a 
federation has recently been formed, and is expected to give 
@ great stimulus to the Irish egg trade. The sale of table 
poultry isalso one of the objects of these societies, but much 
has yet tobe done by the members in the way of improving 
the breeds of fowl kept and of more scientific feeding be- 
fore this side of the business can be very far developed. The 
organization of the poultry-keepers into societies has greatly 
facilitated the working of the schemes of the Department 
of Agriculture for improving the breeds of poultry and 
providing instruction in poultry-keeping,—a work origi- 
nally begun by these societies. What the poultry societies 
have done for poultry-keeping the bee-keepers are trying 
to do for their industry by the use of similar methods. 


1**The egg industry of Denmark has risen by leaps and bounds, so that at 
present it is becoming a very important feature in the agricultural development of 
the country, and this great increase of trade is entirely attributable to co-operation. 
The greatest institution for the export of eggs in Denmark is the Danish Co-opera- 
tive Egg Export Society, having its headquarters in Copenhagen, with eight similar 
though smaller centres distributed throughout Denmark. The eggs are purchased 
from the farmers by weight in bulk, irrespective of size, and are then packed at the 
centre of that society. Thecases, when packed, are despatched to one of the nine 
district packing stations. The eggs are then carefully sorted over and graded by 
hand and eye according to size, and passed on to the dark room, where the eggs are 
subjected to examination over a very strong light. After they pass out of the 
dark room, they are stamped with the trade-mark of the Federation, and packed 
in boxes for shipment to England. Every egg can be traced to the original sup- 
plier, as the collector in the country knows the name of the person from whom he 
obtained it by the number on the egg; and any member guilty a second time of 
sending in stale eggs is expelled from the society.’’—Report on Co-operative Agri- 
culture and Rural Conditi: in D k, Bulletin No. 7, Miscellaneous Series, De- 





partment of Agriculture, Dublin. The Irish Co-operative Poultry Societies are 
still far behind their Danish rivals in marketing eggs, yet their methods are a great 
improvement over those that formerly prevailed. The farmers’ wives used gen- 
erally to sell their eggs to itinerant pedlers, through whom they eventually found 
their way to English markets so stale, dirty, and poorly packed that the term 
**Irish”’ as applied to eggs was more a warning than a recommendation. 
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Though at work for a few years only, they have, with the 
aid of their federation, already secured a great reduction 
in the prices paid by their members for hives and appliances 
and an increase correspondingly large in the price received 
for their honey. 

The story of the agricultural banks is as encouraging 
as that of the trading societies. The provision of credit 
by co-operative association has been shown to be entirely 
feasible in Ireland, as it has been elsewhere. The majority 
of the banks have been well managed by the co-operators. 
A large number of loans have been made,' members have 
been remarkably punctual in meeting their obligations, 
and many societies have accumulated a considerable re- 
serve. In some localities, to be sure, associations have 
been started before the members had thoroughly grasped 
the principles on which they should work, and not a few 
have suspended, apparently from inanition. Yet these 
suspensions, so far as is known, have not resulted in loss 
to members or to depositors. They may be ascribed more 
to an indiscriminate multiplication of societies than to 
difficulties inherent in the system of co-operative credit. 
This system has, in fact, been given substantial recognition 
by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland and by the 
.Congested Districts Board, in the shape of loans to societies 
and grants to help defray the expenses of organization. 
Loans of public money at a low rate of interest have 
bridged the gulf between theory and practice in co-opera- 
tive credit for many farmers in straightened circumstances, 
with great resultant benefits. Nevertheless, the stimulant 
is dangerous if not carefully administered. Ease in obtain- 
ing loan capital from the outside may lead to a lessening of 
anxiety to attract all local idle funds into productive uses, 
or even to a weakening of the sense of responsibility among 


1 The figures at hand show a total of £31,742 granted in loans by 158 societies 
down to December 31, 1904. 
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the members. With proper caution in the placing of loans, 
however, this policy of the Department and of the Board 
may well be continued without reducing the societies to 
the level of mere distributing agencies. 

Wherever the credit associations have gone to work on 
sound lines. a noticeable improvement in agricultural 
conditions has attested their activity. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the economy of the Irish “small” farmer 
can, with difficulty, realize how he has been for years 
hampered (and still is) by a lack of working capital. 
His buildings were few and out of repair, his fences and 
drains neglected, his land starved for want of fertilizers, 
his stock ill-fed and poorly sheltered, and his produce 
and lean live stock sold at low prices in poor markets, to 
enable him to get ready cash to meet his rent or other 
pressing calls. Before the advent of the co-operative 
banks this barrier to progress in the shape of want of capital 
could not be removed by borrowing. Few borrowed for 
productive purposes. The great majority of those who 
sought loans wished to use them as a means of escape for 
the time being from difficulties which they found more 
nearly impossible to meet each year. The inability to 
use credit as a productive agent was due to the high rates 
of interest charged by the local money-lenders or “‘ gombeen 
men,’”’—the only parties from whom the poorer farmers 
could borrow. These individuals, taken as a class, charged 
their victims rates of interest so exorbitant that the prin- 
cipal often doubled in three or four years. The joint-stock 
banks were above the heads of the people who formed the 
clientele of the “gombeen men.”’ The banks could not 
bother with small loans.? They had to demand security 

1 The farmers here spoken of are men with poorer holdings than the ‘‘average’” 
farmers whose methods were described above. The men who benefit by the work- 


ing of the credit jeti lly on a par as regards financial position, as the 
rule of unlimited liability ne out substantial men. 


? The average size of the loans granted by the agricultural credit societies is 
£5 102. 
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which the ordinary small farmer could not furnish without 
severely crippling his productive resources, and their 
terms of repayment were too rigid to meet the farmers’ 
convenience. Knowing the quality of the mercy shown 
by the “gombeen men,” therefore, the ordinary small 
farmer looked upon borrowing as an evidence of approach- 
ing economic dissolution. 

The agricultural societies declared war on “ gombeenism”’ 
as applied to the purchase of agricultural supplies. It 
remained for the credit associations to undermine the bad 
practice by providing credit facilities of which the small 
farmers could avail themselves. These societies, by lend- 
ing to their members for flexible periods, at reasonable 
rates of interest and for productive purposes only, have 
stimulated them to greater industrial activity than most 
people thought them capable of. Farms that were before 
slimly stocked and but poorly cultivated are now worked 
much more fully; necessary but neglected improvements 
have been undertaken with every prospect of completion, 
and stock that before would have been sacrificed to meet 
an urgent obligation is now held for the best market. 
This is the recital of but small doings, if we measure them 
by the amount of money involved; but the quickening of 
industrial effort, and the spread of commercial education 
and economic enlightenment among humble people, are of 
immense importance, if we look to the results in the devel- 
opment of industrial character. 

The last group of societies containing members sufficient 
to command separate consideration is that of the home 
industries associations. These organizations have enabled 
girls who formerly worked in isolation to compare their 
methods with those of fellow-workers, to receive instruction 
from experts, to learn the latest designs, and to market their 
goods directly instead of through merchants acting solely 
in their own interests. Yet the extension of co-operation 
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to this field of work has been accompanied by an overpro- 
duction of some kinds of Irish lace, which has done much 
to offset the internal economies gained by association. 
The making of lace and crochet by hand can only be profit- 
able if these goods show such artistic workmanship that 
they can be easily distinguished from machine-made articles 
of similar character. The increase in the number of girls 
employed in this industry which followed the organiza- 
tion of the socities caused a much larger output, includ- 
ing some work that was not of first-class quality. Con- 
sequently, the whole trade suffered a depression. If 
sound market conditions can be restored by an insistence 
on a high standard by those in charge of the societies, co- 
operative association will make this work much more prof- 
itable as well as much more attractive to those engaged 
in it. 

The advantages which individual members have derived 
from co-operative organization have not induced the so- 
cieties to associate to the degree that one might expect. 
Strong federations, such as have been built up on the 
Continent, have been comparatively undeveloped in Ire- 
land. Yet, in spite of their lack of capital and the 
lukewarm support received from most of the local as- 
sociations, the Agency and the Wholesale Society have 
undoubtedly made considerable gains for the societies con- 
stituting them.' The Agency Society showed its strength 
by regaining a sound financial position in a few years, after 
having lost all its capital in its first year of existence through 
law-suits, bad debts, and general inexperience. The im- 
provement in the selling price and market position of 
Irish butter is largely due to the activity of this society 
in persuading many of the dairy associations to adopt a 
common brand and maintain a high standard for their 


1 The business of the Agency Society in 1904 amounted to £169,273, and that 
of the Wholesale Society to £58,843. 
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butter, in establishing shipping depots and storage ware- 
houses, and in keeping in touch with market conditions in 
the United Kingdom. The Wholesale Society, too, has in- 
creased its business each year since its foundation, and is 
gradually winning a position which allows it to exercise 
a considerable influence upon the prices of agricultural 
requirements. The members of the societies which have 
been able to secure their seeds, fertilizers, and agricultural 
machinery more cheaply from the Wholesale Society than 
from those who previously supplied them are not the sole 
gainers by its establishment, for this has resulted in a 
general lowering of the prices of these articles throughout 
the country.’ 

It remains to examine the work of the central body,— 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. In its earlier 
years this society put new life into the agricultural industry 
and new hope into agriculturists, and it made co-operation 
a living economic force. As an organizing society, it 
conducted a campaign of education in the principles of . 
co-operation. It taught farmers how to form associations 
on equitable lines, and assisted them over the difficulties 
of the first few months; it furnished inspectors and in- 
structors to help in launching aright the technical work 
undertaken by the societies; it aided in the diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge by publishing leaflets on important 
agricultural subjects; and it contributed in its whole 
activity, more than any other agency, to the economic 
revival which has spread over Ireland in the last few years. 
As the mouthpiece of Irish agricultural opinion, it secured 
legislation against the sale of impure seeds, fertilizers, and 
feeding stuffs; it forced better terms for shippers of agri- 
cultural produce from the railway companies; and it led 
directly to the creation of a Department of Agriculture 

1 The Report of the Organization Society for 1902 calls attention to the success- 


ful issue of a campaign carried on by the Wholesale Society against the manure 
manufacturers’ ‘‘ring.”’ 
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and Technical Instruction for Ireland by voicing the 
demand for such a department, and organizing the farmers 
in a way to enable them to take full advantage of state aid 
to their industry. Above all, the Organization Society 
brought together men formerly separated by political or 
religious differences on a common platform, which had 
as its central plank the furtherance of Irish economic 
interests. 

When the Department of Agricultural and Technical In- 
struction was established in 1900, the Organization Society 
was at the height of its influence. With the advent of the 
new department a change in the status of the older body 
was called for. Having passed over to the department 
the work of agricultural education and the guardianship of 
Irish agricultural interests, the reason for the continuance 
of the Organization Society became solely co-operative. It 
had full scope for its energies, however, in the organization 
of new societies and the exercise of a strengthening su- 
pervision over those already in existence. Unfortunately, 
the society seems to have disregarded the second part 
of what evidently should have been its programme, and 
to have concentrated its attention upon getting as many 
new societies as possible on the co-operative register, with 
the result that the movement has, in the last few years, 
grown extensively rather than intensively, in numbers 
rather than in internal strength.’ ; 

The present position of the Organization Society is 
unsatisfactory. Scarcely half the local organizations are 
affiliated with it, and over those that are it possesses 
practically no powers of inspection or supervision. It 
does employ inspectors who are at the service of the 
affiliated societies, and provides auditors, free of charge, 
for the affiliated banks. Yet no local society is obliged 


1 Of the 369 societies mentioned in the detailed accounts for 1899, but 14 were 
entered as not working or in abeyance. In the 1904 accounts the numbers are 671 
and 57 respectively, and in 1904 131 societies had to be dissolved. 
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to submit its account for audit or its business for in- 
spection by an official of the Organization Society. In 
Germany the most important function of the Verband, or 
central body of a co-operative union, is to subject the 
whole conduct of the business of each society to a 
thorough examination, at least once in every two years. 
If the Irish associations would vest in the Organization 
Society the power and obligation of conducting a similar 
periodic investigation into their affairs, many mistakes 
would doubtless be rectified which now go unnoticed except 
in their results. 

The financial position of the Organization Society also 
is anomalous. In 1904 its income amounted to £9,483, 
of which only £605 was contributed in affiliation fees, 
whereas £8,722 was derived from the subscriptions and 
donations of individuals. This situation is not only 
precarious, but it puts the co-operative societies in a pe- 
culiar light. Although no attempt seems to be made to 
separate the expenditures incurred in behalf of the affiliated 
societies from others in the accounts, it is safe to assume 
that the former amounted to considerably more than the 
£605 paid in by them. Surely, it would seem to be time 
that all money received from philanthropic individuals 
should be devoted to defraying the expenses of the further 
propagation of co-operative principles, and that the 
established societies should be called upon at least to pay 
their own way. 

Whether the future of co-operation in Ireland will be 
as bright as the history of its earlier years promised depends 
on the extent to which the policy of further solidarity 
prevails over that of continued half-way measures. Co- 
operation has worked well, so far as it has been fairly tried. 
Wherever there are weaknesses in the movement, they can 
be traced to a failure to adopt the principle of co-operation 
in its entirety ,—to an unwillingness on the part of members 
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or of societies to allow themselves to be bound firmly to- 
gether in the pursuit of the common interest, as are the 
successful co-operators on the Continent. If those who 
control the movement can bring about its thorough re- 
organization on a firmer and more compact basis, it has 
great possibilities in Ireland.’ 

Davip A. McCaBg. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


1In the second chapter of Ireland in the New Century Mr. Horace Plunkett 
maintains that co-operation will be ‘‘absolutely indispensable” to the successful 
establishment of a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 























THE SOCIALIST ECONOMICS OF KARL MARX 
AND HIS FOLLOWERS:.' 


I. THe THeorres or Kart Marx. 


THE system of doctrines worked out by Marx is char- 
acterized by a certain boldness of conception and a great 
logical consistency. Taken in detail, the constituent 
elements of the system are neither novel nor iconoclastic, 
nor does Marx at any point claim to have discovered 
previously hidden facts or to have invented recondite 
formulations of facts already known; but the system as a 
whole has an air of originality and initiative such as is 
rarely met with among the sciences that deal with any 
phase of human culture. How much of this distinctive 
character the Marxian system owes to the personal traits 
of its creator is not easy to say, but what marks it off 
from all other systems of economic theory is not a matter 
of personal idiosyncrasy. It differs characteristically from 

. all systems of theory that had preceded it, both in its 
premises and initsaims. The (hostile) critics of Marx have 
not sufficiently appreciated the radical character of his 
departure in both of these respects, and have, therefore, 
commonly lost themselves in a tangled scrutiny of sup- 
posedly abstruse details; whereas those writers who have 
been in sympathy with his teachings have too commonly 
been disciples bent on exegesis and on confirming their 
fellow-disciples in the faith. 

Except as a whole and except in the light of its postulates \ 
and aims, the Marxian system is not only not tenable, but 
it is not even intelligible. A discussion of a given isolated 


1The substance of lectures before students in Harvard University in April, 
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feature of the system (such as the theory of value) from 
the point of view of classical economics (such as that offered 
by Boéhm-Bawerk) is as futile as a discussion of solids in 
terms of two dimensions. 

Neither as regards his postulates and preconceptions 
nor as regards the aim of his inquiry is Marx’s position an 
altogether single-minded one. In neither respect does his 
position come of a single line of antecedents. He is of no 


V single school of philosophy, nor are his ideals those of any 


<. 


single group of speculators living before his time. For 
this reason he takes his place as an originator of a school of 
thought as well as the leader of a movement looking to a 
practical end. 

As to the motives which drive him and the aspirations 
which guide him, in destructive criticism and in creative 
speculation alike, he is primarily a theoretician busied 
with the analysis of economic phenomena and their or- 
ganization into a consistent and faithful system of scientific 
knowledge; but he is, at the same time, consistently and 
tenaciously alert to the bearing which each step in the prog- 
ress of his theoretical work has upon the propaganda. ™ 
His work has, therefore, an air of bias, such as belongs to 
an advocate’s argument; but it is not, therefore, to be 
assumed, nor indeed to be credited, that his propagandist 
aims have in any substantial way deflected his inquiry or 
his speculations from the faithful pursuit of scientific truth. 
His socialistic bias may color his polemics, but his logical 
grasp is too neat and firm to admit of any bias, other 
than that of his metaphysical preconceptions, affecting his 
theoretical work. 

There is no system of economic theory more logical than 
that of Marx. No member of the system, no single article 
of doctrine, is fairly to be understood, criticised, or defended 
except as an articulate member of the whole and in the 
light of the preconceptions and postulates which afford 
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the point of departure and the controlling norm of the 
whole. As regards these preconceptions and postulates, 
Marx draws on two distinct lines of antecedents,—the , 
Materialistic Hegelianism and the English system of 
Natural Rights. By his earlier training he is an adept 
in the Hegelian method of speculation and inoculated with 
the metaphysics of development underlying the Hegelian 
system. By his later training he is an expert in the system 
of Natural Rights and Natural Liberty, ingrained in his 
ideals of life and held inviolate throughout. He does not 

——take a critical attitude toward the underlying principles of 
Natural Rights. Even his Hegelian preconceptions of 
development never carry him the length of questioning 
the fundamental principles of that system. He is only 
more ruthlessly consistent in working out their content 
than his natural-rights antagonists in the liberal-classical 
school. His polemics run against the specific tenets of 

.-the liberal school, but they run wholly on the ground 
afforded by the premises of that school. The ideals of 
his propaganda are natural-rights ideals, but his theory of 
the working out of these ideals in the course of history 
rests on the Hegelian metaphysics of development, and 
his method of speculation and construction of theory is 
given by the Hegelian dialectic. 


What first and most vividly centred interest on Marx 
and his speculations was his relation to the revolutionary 
socialistic movement; and it is those features of his doc- 
trines which bear immediately on the propaganda that 
still continue to hold the attention of the greater number 
of his critics. Chief among these doctrines, in the appre- 
hension of his critics, is the theory of value, with its corol- 
laries: (a) the doctrines of the exploitation of labor by 
capital; and (b) the laborer’s claim to the whole product 
of his labor. Avowedly, Marx traces his doctrine of labor 
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value to Ricardo, and through him to the classical eco- 
nomists.’ The laborer’s claim to the whole product of labor, 
which is pretty constantly implied, though not frequently 
avowed by Marx, he has in all probability taken from 
English writers of the early nineteenth century,’ more par- 
ticularly from William Thompson. These doctrines are, 
on their face, nothing but a development of the concep- 
tions of natural rights which then pervaded English specu- 
lation and afforded the metaphysical ground of the liberal ~ 
movement. The more formidable critics of the Marxian 
socialism have made much of these doctrinal elements 
that further the propaganda, and have, by laying the stress 
on these, diverted attention from other elements that are 
of more vital consequence to the system as a body of theory. 
Their exclusive interest in this side of “scientific socialism” 
has even led them to deny the Marxian system all sub- 
stantial originality, and make it a (doubtfully legitimate) 
offshoot of English Liberalism and natural rights. But 
this is one-sided criticism. It may hold as against certain 
tenets of the so-called “scientific socialism,” but it is not 
altogether to the point as regards the Marxian system of 
theory. Even the Marxian theory of value, surplus value, 
and exploitation, is not simply the doctrine of William 
Thompson, transcribed and sophisticated in a forbidding 
terminology, however great the superficial resemblance 
and however large Marx’s unacknowledged debt to Thomp- 
son may be on these heads. For many details and for! 
much of his animus Marx may be indebted to the Utili-| 
tarians; but, after all, his system of theory, taken as a) 
whole, lies within the frontiers of neo-Hegelianism, and| 

1Cf. Critique of Political Economy, chap. i., ‘“‘Notes on the History of the Theory 
of Commodities,” pp. 56-73 (English translation, New York, 1904). 


2 See Menger, Right to the Whole Produce of Labor, sections iii.-v. and viii.-ix., 
and Foxwell’s admirable Introduction to Menger. 


3 See Menger and Foxwell, as above, and Schaeffle, Quintessence of Socialism 
and The Impossibility of Social Democracy. 
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even the details are worked out in accord with the pre- 
conceptions of that school of thought and have taken on 
the complexion that would properly belong to them on 
that ground. It is, therefore, not by an itemized scrutiny 
of the details of doctrine and by tracing their pedigree in 
detail that a fair conception of Marx and his contribution 
to economics may be reached, but rather by following him _ 
from his own point of departure out into the ramifications 
of his theory, and so overlooking the whole in the perspec- 
tive which the lapse of time now affords us, but which 
he could not himself attain, since he was too near to 
his own work to see why he went about it as he did. 


The comprehensive system of Marxism is comprised 
within the scheme of the Materialistic Conception of 
History.’ This materialistic conception is essentially 
Hegelian? although it belongs with the Hegelian Left, 
and its immediate affiliation is with Feuerbach, not with 
the direct line of Hegelian orthodoxy. The chief point of 
interest here, in identifying the materialistic conception 
with Hegelianism, is that this identification, throws it im- 
mediately and uncompromisingly into contrast with 
Darwinism and the post-Darwinian conceptions of evo- 
lution. Even if a plausible English pedigree should be 
worked out for this Materialistic Conception, or “Scientific 
Socialism,” as has been attempted, it remains none the 
less true that the conception with which Marx went to his 
work was a transmuted framework of Hegelian dialectic. 

Roughly, Hegelian materialism differs from Hegelian 
orthodoxy by inverting the main logical sequence, not by 


1See Engels, The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science, especially 
section ii. and the opening paragraphs of section iii.; also the preface of Zur 
Kritik der politischen Oekonomie. 


2 See Engels, as above, and also his Feuerbach: The Roots of Socialist Philosophy 
(translation, Chicago, Kerr & Co., 1903). 


3 See, ¢.g., Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of History, Part I. 
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discarding the logic or resorting to new tests of truth or 
finality. One might say, though perhaps with excessive 
crudity, that, where Hegel pronounces his dictum, Das 
Denken ist das Sein, the materialists, particularly Marx 
and Engels, would say Das Sein macht das Denken. But 
in both cases some sort of a creative primacy is assigned 
to one or the other member of the complex, and in neither 
case is the relation between the two members a causal 
relation. In the materialistic conception man’s spiritual 
life—what man thinks—is a reflex of what he is in the 
material respect, very much in the same fashion as the or- 
thodox Hegelian would make the material world a reflex 
of the spirit. In both the dominant norm of speculation 
and formulation of theory is the conception of movement, » 
development, evolution, progress; and in both the move- 
ment is conceived necessarily to take place by the method 
of conflict or struggle. The movement is of the nature of 
progress,—gradual advance towards a goal, toward the 
realization in explicit form of all that is implicit in the 
substantial activity involved in the movement. The 
movement is, further, self-conditioned and self-acting: it 
is an unfolding by inner necessity. The struggle which 
constitutes the method of movement or evolution is, in the 
Hegelian system proper, the struggle of the spirit for self- 
realization by the process of the well-known three-phase 
dialectic. In the materialistic conception of history this 
dialectical movement becomes the class struggle of the 
Marxian system. 

The class struggle is conceived to be “material,’’ but 
the term “material’’ is in this connection used in a meta- 
phorical sense. It does not mean mechanical or physical, 
or even physiological, but economic. It is material in 
the sense that it is a struggle between classes for the material 
means of life. ‘The materialistic conception of history 
proceeds on the principle that production and, next to 
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production, the exchange of its products is the groundwork’ 
of every social order.’’' The social order takes its form 
through the class struggle, and the character of the class 
struggle at any given phase of the unfolding development 
of society is determined by “‘the prevailing mode of eco- 
nomic production and exchange.” The dialectic of the 
movement of social progress, therefore, moves on the 
spiritual plane of human desire and passion, not on the 
(literally) material plane of mechanical and physiological 
stress, on which the developmental process of brute creation 
unfolds itself. It is a sublimated materialism, sublimated 
by the dominating presence of the conscious human spirit; 
but it is conditioned by the material facts of the production 
of the means of life. The ultimately active forces involved 
in the process of unfolding social life are (apparently) the 
material agencies engaged in the mechanics of production; 
but the dialectic of the process—the class struggle—runs 
its course only among and in terms of the secondary 
(epigenetic) forces of human consciousness engaged in the 
valuation of the material products of industry. A con- 
sistently materialistic conception, consistently adhering 
to a materialistic interpretation of the process of develop- 
ment as well as of the facts involved in the process, could 
scarcely avoid making its putative dialectic struggle a 
mere unconscious and irrelevant conflict of the brute 
material forces. This would have amounted to an in- 
terpretation in terms of opaque cause and effect, with- 
out recourse to the concept of a conscious class struggle, 
and it might have led to a concept of evolution similar to 
the unteleological Darwinian concept of natural selection. 
It could scarcely have led to the Marxian notion of a 


1 Engels, Development of Socialism, beginning of section iii. 


2 C}., on this point, Max Adler, ‘‘Kausalitat und Teleologie im Streite um die 
Wissenschaft” (included in Marz—Studien, edited by Adler and Hilfendirg, vol. i.), 
particularly section xi.; cf. also Ludwig Stein, Die soziale Frage im Lichte der 
Philosophie, whom Adler criticises and claims to have refuted. 
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conscious class struggle as the one necessary method of 
social progress, though it might conceivably, by the aid 
of empirical generalization, have led to a scheme of social 
process in which a class struggle would be included as 
an incidental though perhaps highly efficient factor! It 
would have led, as Darwinism has, to a concept of a process 
of cumulative change in social structure and function; 
but this process, being essentially a cumulative sequence of 
causation, opaque and unteleological, could not, without 
an infusion of pious fancy by the speculator, be asserted 
to involve progress as distinct from retrogression or to 
tend to a “realization” or “‘self-realization” of the human 
spirit or of anything else. Neither could it conceivably be 
asserted to lead up to a final term, a goal to which all lines 
of the process should converge and beyond which the 
process would not go, such as the assumed goal of the 
Marxian process of class struggle which is conceived to 
cease in the classless economic structure of the socialistic 
final term. In Darwinianism there is no such final or 


' perfect term, and no definitive equilibrium. 


The disparity between Marxism and Darwinism, as 
well as the disparity within the Marxian system between 
the range of material facts that are conceived to be the 
fundamental forces of the process, on the one hand, and the 
range of spiritual facts within which the dialectic move- 
ment proceeds,—this disparity is shown in the character 
assigned the class struggle by Marx and Engels. The 


struggle is asserted to be a conscious one, and proceeds on > 


a recognition by the competing classes of their mutually 


incompatible interests with regard to the material means of | 
life. The class struggle proceeds on motives of interest, ' 


and a recognition of class interest can, of course, be reached 
only by reflection on the facts of the case. There is, there- 
fore, not even a direct causal connection between the 
material forces in the case and the choice of a given in- 


1Cf. Adler as above. 
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terested line of conduct. The attitude of the interested 
party does not result from the material forces so im- 
mediately as to place it within the relation of direct cause 
and effect, nor even with such a degree of intimacy as to 
admit of its being classed as a tropismatic, or even 
instinctive, response to the impact of the material force 
in question. The sequence of reflection, and the con- 
sequent choice of sides to a quarrel, run entirely alongside 
of the range of material facts concerned. 

A further characteristic of the doctrine of class struggle 
requires mention. While the concept is not Darwinian, it 
is also not legitimately Hegelian, whether of the Right or 
the Left. It is of a utilitarian origin and of English pedi- 
gree, and it belongs to Marx by virtue of his having bor- 
rowed its elements from the system of self-interest. It is 
in fact a piece of hedonism, and is related to Bentham 
rather than to Hegel. It proceeds on the grounds of the 
hedonistic calculus, which is equally foreign to the Hege- 
_lian notion of an unfolding process and to the post-Dar- 
winian notions of cumulative causation. As regards the 
tenability of the doctrine, apart from the question of its 
derivation and its compatibility with the neo-Hegelian 
postulates, it is to be added that it is quite out of harmony 
with the later results of psychological inquiry,—just as is 


true of the use made of the hedonistic calculus by the | 


classical (Austrian) economics. 


Within the domain covered by the materialistic concep- 
tion, that is to say within the domain of unfolding human 
culture, which is the field of Marxian speculation at large, 
Marx has more particularly devoted his efforts to an analy- 
sis and theoretical formulation of the present situation,— 
the current phase of the process, the capitalistic system. 
And, since the prevailing mode of the production of goods 
determines the institutional, intellectual, and spiritual life 
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of the epoch, by determining the form and method of the 
current class struggle, the discussion necessarily begins 
with the theory of “capitalistic production,” or production 
as carried on under the capitalistic system.’ Under the 
capitalistic system, that is to say under the system of 
modern business traffic, production is a production of com- 
modities, merchantable goods, with a view to the price 
to be obtained for them in the market. The great fact on 
which all industry under this system hinges is the price 
of marketable goods. Therefore it is at this point that 
Marx strikes into the system of capitalistic production, 


“and therefore the theory of value becomes the domi- 


nant feature of his economics and the point of departure 
for the whole analysis, in all its voluminous ramifica- 
tions? 

It is scarcely worth while to question what serves as 
the beginning of wisdom in the current criticisms of Marx; 
namely, that he offers no adequate proof of his labor- 
value theory. It is even safe to go farther, and say that 


1It may be noted, by way of caution to readers familiar with the terms only 
as employed by the classical (English and Austrian) economists, that in Marxian 
usage ‘‘capitalistic production” means production of goods for the market by hired 
labor under the direction of employers who own (or control) the means of production 
and are engaged in industry for the sake of a profit. ‘‘Capital’’ is wealth (primarily 
funds) so employed. In these and other related points of terminological usage 
Marx is, of course, much more closely in touch with colloquial usage than those 
economists of the classical line who make capital signify ‘‘the products of past 
industry used as aids to further production.”” With Marx ‘‘Capitalism” implies \ 
certain relations of ownership, no less than the ‘‘productive use” which is alone | 
insisted on by so many later ists in defining the term. 


2In the sense that the theory of value affords the point of departure and the 
fundamental concepts out of which the further theory of the workings of capital- 
ism is constructed,—in this sense, and in this sense only, is the theory of value the . 
central doctrine and the critical tenet of Marxism. It does not follow that the 
Marxist doctrine of an irresistible drift towards a socialistic consummation hangs 
on the defensibility of the labor-value theory, nor even that the general structure 
of the Marxist economics would collapse if translated into other terms than those 
of this doctrine of labor value. C/. Béhm-Bawerk, Karl Marz and the Close of 
hie System; and, on the other hand, Franz Oppenheimer, Das Grundgesetz der 
Marz’ schen Gesellechajfislehre, and Rudolf Goldscheid, Verelendungs- oder Meliora- 
tionstheorie. 

3C}., e.g., Bohm-Bawerk, as above; Georg Adler, Grundlagen der Karl Marz’- 
achen Kritik. 
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he offers no proof of it. The feint which occupies the open- 
ing paragraphs of the Kapital and the corresponding pas- 
sages of Zur Kritik, etc., is not to be taken seriously as an 
attempt to prove his position on this head by the ordinary 
recourse to argument. It is rather a self-satisfied supe- 
rior’s playful mystification of those readers (critics) whose 
limited powers do not enable them to see that his prop- 
osition is self-evident. Taken on the Hegelian (neo-Hege- 
lian) ground, and seen in the light of the general material; _ 
istic conception, the proposition that value = labor-cost is 
self-evident, not to say tautological. Seen in any other 
light, it has no particular force. 

In the Hegelian scheme of things the only substantial 
reality is the unfolding life of the spirit. In the neo-Hege- 
lian scheme, as embodied in the materialistic conception, 
this reality is translated into terms of the unfolding (ma- 
terial) life of man in society.’ In so far as the goods are 
products of industry, they are the output of this unfolding 
life of man, a material residue embodying a given fraction 
of this forceful life process. In this life process lies all 
substantial reality, and all finally valid relations of quan- 
tivalence between the products of this life process must 
run in its terms. The life process, which, when it takes 
the specific form of an expenditure of labor power, goes to 
produce goods, is a process of material forces, the spiritual 
or mental features of the life process and of labor being 
only its insubstantial reflex. It is consequently only in 
the material changes wrought by this expenditure of labor 
power that the metaphysical substance of life—labor 
power—can be embodied; but in these changes of material 

1In much the same way, and with an analogous effect on their theoretical 

work, in the preconceptions of the classical (including the Austrian) economists, 
the balance of pleasure and pain is taken to be the ultimate reality in terms of 
which all economic theory must be stated and to terms of which all phenomena 
should finally be reduced in any definitive analysis of economic life. It is not the 


present purpose to inquire whether the one of these uncritical assumptions is in any 
degree more meritorious or more serviceable than the other. 
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fact it cannot but be embodied, since these are the end to 
which it is directed. 

This balance between goods in respect of their magni- 
tude as output of human labor holds good indefeasibly, in 
point of the metaphysical reality of the life process, what- 
ever superficial (phenomenal) variations from this norm 
may occur in men’s dealings with the goods under the 
stress of the strategy of self-interest. Such is the value 
of the goods in reality; they are equivalents of one another 
in the proportion in which they partake of this substan- 
tial quality, although their true ratio of equivalence may 
never come to an adequate expression in the transactions 
involved in the distribution of the goods. This real or 
true value of the goods is a fact of production, and holds 
true under all systems and methods of production, whereas 
the exchange value (the “phenomenal form” of the real 
value) is a fact of distribution, and expresses the real value 
more or less adequately according as the scheme of dis- 
tribution in force at the given time conforms more or less 
closely to the equities given by production. If the output 
of industry were distributed to the productive agents 
strictly in proportion to their shares in production, the 
exchange value of the goods would be presumed to con- 
form to their real value. But, under the current, capital- 
istic system, distribution is not in any sensible degree 
based on the equities of production; and the exchange 
value of goods under this system can therefore express 
their real value only with a very rough, and in the main 
fortuitous, approximation. Under a socialistic régime, 
where the laborer would get the full product of his labor, 
or where the whole system of ownership, and consequently 
the system of distribution, would lapse, values would reach 
a true expression, if any. 

Under the capitalistic system the determination of ex- 
change value is a matter of competitive profit-making, and 
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exchange values therefore depart erratically and inconti- 
nently from the proportions that would legitimately be 
given them by the real values whose only expression they 
are. Marx’s critics commonly identify the concept of 
“value” with that of ‘exchange value,” * and show that 
the theory of ‘‘ value” does not square with the run of the 
facts of price under the existing system of distribution, 
piously hoping thereby to have refuted the Marxian doc- 
trine; whereas, of course, they have for the most part not 
touched it. The misapprehension of the critics may be 
due to a (possibly intentional) oracular obscurity on the 
part of Marx. Whether by his fault or their own, their “ 
refutations have hitherto been quite inconclusive. Marx’s 
severest stricture on the iniquities of the capitalistic sys- 
tem is that contained by implication in his development 
of the manner in which actual exchange value of goods 
systematically diverges from their real (labor-cost) value. 
Herein, indeed, lies not only the inherent iniquity of the 
existing system, but also its fateful infirmity, according to 
Marx. 

The theory of value, then, is contained in the main pos- 
tulates of the Marxian system rather than derived from 
them. Marx identifies this doctrine, in its elements, with 
the labor-value theory of Ricardo,? but the relationship 
between the two is that of a superficial coincidence in their 
main propositions rather than a substantial identity of 
theoretic contents. In Ricardo’s theory the source and 
measure of value is sought in the effort and sacrifice under- 
gone by the producer, consistently, on the whole, with the 
Benthamite-utilitarian position to which Ricardo somewhat 


1 Béhm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest, Book VI., chap. iii.; also Karl Marz and 
the Close of his System, particularly chap. iv.; Adler, Grundlagen, chaps. ii. and iii. 


2C}. Kapital, vol. i., chap. xv. p. 486 (4th ed.). See also notes 9 and 16 to 
chap. i. of the same volume, where Marx discusses the labor-value doctrines of 
Adam Smith and an earlier (anonymous) English writer and compares them with 
‘his own. Similar comparisons with the early—classical—value theories recur from 
time to time in the later portions of Kapital. 
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loosely and uncritically adhered. The decisive fact about 
labor, that quality by virtue of which it is assumed to be 
the final term in the theory of production, is its irksome- 
ness. Such is of course not the case in the labor-value 
theory of Marx, to whom the question of the irksomeness 
of labor is quite irrelevant, so far as regards the relation 
between labor and production. The substantial diversity 
or incompatibility of the two theories shows itself directly 
when each is employed by its creator in the further analy- 
sis of economic phenomena. Since with Ricardo the cru- 
cial point is the degree of irksomeness of labor, which 
serves as a measure both of the labor expended and the 
value produced, and since in Ricardo’s utilitarian philos- 
ophy there is no more vital fact underlying this irksome- 
ness, therefore no surplus-value theory follows from the 
main position. The productiveness of labor is not cumu- \ 
lative, in its own working; and the Ricardian economics / 
goes on to seek the cumulative productiveness of industry 
in the functioning of the products of labor when employed 
in further production and in the irksomeness of the cap- 
italist’s abstinence. From which duly follows the general 
position of classical economics on the theory of produc- 
tion. 

With Marx, on the other hand, the labor power expended 
in production being itself a product and having a substan- 
tial value corresponding to its own labor cost, the value 
of the labor power expended and the value of the product 
created by its expenditure need not be the same. They 
are not the same, by supposition, as they would be in any / 
hedonistic interpretation of the facts. Hence a discre- 
pancy arises between the value of the labor power expended 
in production and the value of the product created, and 
this discrepancy is covered by the concept of surplus value. 
Under the capitalistic system, wages being the value (price) 
of the labor power consumed in industry, it follows that 
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thesurplus product of their labor cannot go to the laborers, 
but becomes the profits of capital and the source of its 
accumulation and increase. From the fact that wages are 
measured by the value of labor power rather than by the 
(greater) value of the product of labor, it follows also that 
the laborers are unable to buy the whole product of their 
labor, and so that the capitalists are unable to sell the 
whole product of industry continuously at its full value, 
whence arise difficulties .of the gravest nature in the capi- 
talistic system, in the way of overproduction and the like. 

But the gravest outcome of this systematic discrepancy 
between the value of labor power and the value of its 
product is the accumulation of capital out of unpaid labor 
and the effect of this accumulation on the laboring popula- 
tion. The law of accumulation, with its corollary, the 
doctrine of the industrial reserve army, is the final term * 
and the objective point of Marx’s theory of capitalist 
production, just as the theory of labor value is his point of 
departure.’ While the theory of value and surplus value 
are Marx’s explanation of the possibility of existence of 
the capitalistic system, the law of the accumulation of 
capital is his exposition of the causes which must lead to 
the collapse of that system and of the manner in which 
the collapse will come. And since Marx is, always and 
everywhere, a socialist agitator as well as a theoretical 
economist, it may be said without hesitation that the law 
of accumulation is the climax of his great work, from 
whatever point of view it is looked at, whether as an eco- 
nomic theorem or as a tenet of socialistic doctrine. 

The law of capitalistic accumulation may be para- 

1QOppenheimer (Das Grundgesetz der Marz’schen Gesellschajislehre) is right in 
making the theory of accumulation the central element in the doctrines of Marxist 
socialism, but it does not follow, as Oppenheimer contends, that this doctrine is 
the keystone of Marx’s economic theories. It follows logically from the theory of 
surplus value, as indicated above, and rests on that theory in such a way that it 


would fail (in the form in which it is held by Marx) with the failure of the doctrine 
of surplus value. 
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phrased as follows:' Wages being the (approximately 
exact) value of the labor power bought in the wage con- 
tract; the price of the product being the (similarly 
approximate) value of the goods produced; and since the 
value of the product exceeds that of the labor power by 
@ given amount (surplus value), which by force of the 
wage contract passes into the possession of the capitalist 
and is by him in part laid by as savings and added to the 
capital already in hand, it follows (a) that, other things 
equal, the larger the surplus value, the more rapid the 
increase of capital; and, also (6), that the greater the 
increase of capital relatively to the labor force employed, 
the more productive the labor employed and the larger the 
surplus product available for accumulation. The process 
of accumulation, therefore, is evidently a cumulative one; 
and, also evidently, the increase added to capital is an un- 
earned increment drawn from the unpaid surplus product 
of labor. 

But with an appreciable increase of the aggregate capital 
a change takes place in its technological composition, 
whereby the “constant” capital (equipment and raw 
Y materials) increases disproportionately as compared with 
the “variable” capital (wages fund). ‘‘Labor-saving de- 
vices” are used to a greater extent than before, and 
labor is saved. A larger proportion of the expenses of 
production goes for the purchase of-equipment and raw 
materials, and a smaller proportion—though perhaps an 
absolutely increased amount—goes for the purchase of 
labor power. Less labor is needed relatively to the ag- 
gregate capital employed as well as relatively to the 
quantity of goods produced. Hence some portion of the 
increasing labor supply will not be wanted, and an “in- 
dustrial reserve army,” a “surplus labor population,” an 
army of unemployed, comes into existence. This reserve 


1See Kapital, vol. i., chap. xxiii. 
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grows relatively larger as the accumulation of capital 
roceeds and as technological improvements consequently 

ground; so that there result two divergent cumulative 
changes in the situation,—antagonistic, but due to the 
same set of forces and, therefore, inseparable: capital 
increases, and the number of unemployed laborers (rela- 
tively) increases also. 

This divergence between the amount of capital and 
output, on the one hand, and the amount received by 
laborers as wages, on the other hand, has an incidental 
consequence of some importance. The purchasing power 
of the laborers, represented by their wages, being the largest 
part of the demand for consumable goods, and being at 
the same time, in the nature of the case, progressively 
less adequate for the purchase of the product, represented 
by the price of the goods produced, it follows that the 
market is progressively more subject to glut from over- 
production, and hence to commercial crises and depression. 
It has been argued, as if it were a direct inference from 
Marx’s position, that this maladjustment between produc- 
tion and markets, due to the laborer not getting the full 
product of his labor, leads directly to the breakdown of 
the capitalistic system, and so by its own force will bring 
on the socialistic consummation. Such is not Marx’s 
position, however, although crises and depression play an 
important part in the course of development that is to lead 
up to socialism. In Marx’s theory, socialism is to come by 
way of a conscious class movement on the part of the 
propertyless laborers, who will act advisedly on their own 
interest and force the revolutionary movement for their 
own gain. But crises and depression will have a large share 
in bringing the laborers to a frame of mind suitable for 
such a move. 

Given a growing aggregate capital, as indicated above, 
and a concomitant reserve of unemployed laborers growing 
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at a still higher rate, as is involved in Marx’s position, this 
body of unemployed labor can be, and will be, used by the 
capitalists to depress wages, in order to increase profits. 
Logically, it follows that, the farther and faster capital 
accumulates, the larger will be the reserve of unemployed, 
both absolutely and relatively to the work to be done, and 
the more severe will be the pressure acting to reduce wages 
and lower the standard of living, and the deeper will be 
the degradation and misery of the working class and the 
more precipitately will their condition decline to a still 
lower depth. Every period of depression, with its increased 
body of unemployed labor seeking work, will act to hasten 
and accentuate the depression of wages, until there is no 
warrant even for holding that wages will, on an average, 
be kept up to the subsistence minimum.’ Marx, indeed, 
is explicit to the effect that such will be the case,—that 
wages will decline below the subsistence minimum; and 
he cites English conditions of child labor, misery, and 
degeneration to substantiate his views.? When this has 
gone far enough, when capitalist production comes near 
enough to occupying the whole field of industry and has 
depressed the condition of its laborers sufficiently to make 
them an effective majority of the community with nothing 
to lose, then, having taken advice together, they will move, 
by legal or extra-legal means, by absorbing the state or 
by subverting it, to establish the social revolution. 
Socialism is to come through class antagonism due to 
the absence of all property interests from the laboring 
class, coupled with a generally prevalent misery so pro- 
found as to involve some degree of physical degeneration. 
This misery is to be brought about by the heightened pro- 


1 The ‘‘subsistence minimum” is here taken in the sense used by Marx and 
the classical economists, as meaning what is necessary to keep up the supply of 
labor at its current rate of efficiency. 


2 See Kapital, vol. i., chap. xxiii., sections 4 and 5. 
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ductivity of labor due to an increased accumulation of 
capital and large improvements in the industrial arts; 
which in turn is caused by the fact that under a system 
of private enterprise with hired labor the laborer does not 
get the whole product of his labor; which, again, is only 
saying in other words that private ownership of capital 
goods enables the capitalist to appropriate and accumu- 
late the surplus product of labor. As to what the régime 
is to be which the social revolution will bring in, Marx has 
nothing particular to say beyond the general thesis that 
there will be no private ownership, at least not of the 
means of production. 


Such are the outlines of the Marxian system of socialism. 
In all that has been said so far no recourse is had to the 
second and third volumes of Kapital. Nor is it necessary 
to resort to these two volumes for the general theory of 
socialism. They add nothing essential, although many of 
the details of the processes concerned in the working out 
of the capitalist scheme are treated with greater fulness, 
and the analysis is carried out with great consistency and 
with admirable results. For economic theory at large 
these further two volumes are important enough, but an 
inquiry into their contents in that connection is not called 
for here. 

Nothing much need be said as to the tenability of this 
theory. In its essentials, or at least in its characteristic 
elements, it has for the most part been given up by latter- 
day socialist writers. The number of those who hold to 
it without essential deviation is growing gradually smaller. 
Such is necessarily the case, and for more than one reason. 
The facts are not bearing it out on certain critical points, 
such as the doctrine of increasing misery; and the Hege- | 
lian philosophical postulates, without which the Marxism 
of Marx is groundless, are for the most part forgotten by 
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the dogmatists of to-day. Darwinism has largely sup- 
planted Hegelianism in their habits of thought. 

The particular point at which the theory is most fragile, 
considered simply as a theory of social growth, is its im- 
plied doctrine of population,—implied in the doctrine of 
& growing reserve of unemployed workmen. The doctrine 
of the reserve of unemployed labor involves as a postulate 
that population will increase anyway, without reference 
to current or prospective means of life. The empirical 
facts give at least a very persuasive apparent support to: 
the view expressed by Marx, that misery is, or has hitherto. 
been, no hindrance to the propagation of the race; but. 
they afford no conclusive evidence in support of a thesis 
to the effect that the number of laborers must increase in- 
dependently of an increase of the means of life. No one 
since Darwin would have the hardihood to say that the 
increase of the human species is not conditioned by the 
means of living. 

But all that does not really touch Marx’s position. 
To Marx, the neo-Hegelian, history, including the eco- 
nomic development, is the life-history of the human species; 
and the main fact in this life-history, particularly in the 
economic aspect of it, is the growing volume of human 
life. This, in a manner of speaking, is the base-line of the 
whole analysis of the process of economic life, including the 


( phase of capitalist production with the rest. The growth 
of 


- 


V lian point of departure, according to which the goal of the 


ion is the first principle, the most substantial, 
most material factor in this process of economic life, so: 
long as it is a process of growth, of unfolding, of exfoliation, 
and not a phase of decrepitude and decay. Had Marx 
found that his analysis led him to a view adverse to this: 
position, he would logically have held that the capitalist 
system is the mortal agony of the race and the manner of 
its taking off. Such a conclusion is precluded by his Hege- 
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life-history of the race in a large way controls the course 
of that life-history in all its phases, including the phase 
of capitalism. This goal or end, which controls the process 
of human development, is the complete realization of life 
in all its fulness, and the realization is to be reached by a 
process analogous to the three-phase dialectic, of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, into which scheme the capitalist 
system, with its overflowing measure of misery and degra- 
dation, fits as the last and most dreadful phase of antithe- 
sis. Marx, asa Hegelian,—that is to say, a romantic phil- 
osopher,—is necessarily an optimist, and the evil (antithet- \ 
ical element) in life is to him a logically necessary evil, 
as the antithesis is a necessary phase of the dialectic; and 
it is a means to the consummation, as the antithesis is a 
means to the synthesis. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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THE RELATION OF MARGINAL RENTS TO PRICE. 


Art the outset it must be noticed that the term ‘marginal 
land” may refer to land on the margin in each and every 
separate industry, or to the land on the margin in relation 
to all industry,—to the entire network of industries in the 
country or in the world. The first may be termed a relative 
margin, the latter, an absolute extensive margin. There 
is, for example, marginal land used for building lots, and 
marginal land used for raising wheat; but in both cases, 
under ordinary conditions, the land, if not used for building 
sites or wheat-growing respectively, would be utilized in 
some other manner. In other words, these lands have, as a 
rule, one or more optional uses. But land may be, and 
indeed actually is, in existence which, if not utilized as it is 
at present, would lie idle, or it is at the present time just 
yielding a return equal to the necessary return to the labor 
and capital employed upon the land. If land was rigidly 
specialized,—that is, if each kind of land was capable of 
being employed in one and only one occupation, and an 
abundance of all necessary varieties existed,—each use of 
land would have an absolute margin, but relative margins 
would be non-existent. On the other hand, if land in any 
one or in all industries were not sufficiently abundant to 
satisfy the demand for the particular products or product 
which the particular quality of land was fitted to produce, 
a surplus would arise even on the poorest land, which would 
be called an absolute extensive marginal rent. Extensive 
marginal rents are, then, of two kinds,—relative and ab- 
solute. The latter is, however, as will be shown later, in 
reality only a special variety of the former, and is theoretical 
rather than actual. 

Turning from the classification of extensive margins to 
that of intensive, two varieties may be distinguished,— 
normal and abnormal. The normal intensive margin is the 
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margin reached in competitive enterprises. In such enter- 
prises, capital and labor are added, increment by increment, 
to a given area of land, until a point is reached where the 
product yields merely interest and wages,—the expenses of 
production. On the contrary, in enterprises involving 
monopoly gains of any sort, no matter how they may arise, 
the normal flow of capital and labor is obstructed, and both 
are diverted into new channels. The return to the marginal 
unit of labor and of capital on a specific area of land is greater 
than in a purely competitive business. The intensive margin 
is not the normal one for the enterprise in question. A rent 
arises in such a case which may be designated an absolute 
intensive marginal rent. In one sense of the word, as long 
as abnormal intensive margins exist, all intensive margins 
are abnormal. Because, if less than the normal amount of 
capital and labor is employed in any particular class of 
industries, more than the normal amount must be diverted 
into other industries, and the true normal margin for the 
latter is depressed. 

It is our problem to discuss the various marginal rents 
and their relation to price. In a theory of price must 
these three rents be considered as essentially different from 
differential rents? But what is meant by the question, 
Does rent enter price?’ One important criterion has been 
held to be, Would prices be lower if rents were remitted? 
Can this be accepted as a true criterion? Prices are fixed 
by conditions of supply and demand, and may be affected 
by forces which change the intensity or direction of demand 
or by influences which limit or increase supply. A differ- 
ential rent is, from one point of view, the measure of com- 
parative efficiency. A specific increase in differential rents 
may indicate higher, lower, or stationary prices. It may 
mean the resort to a lower margin of cultivation or it may 
indicate increased production on the more productive or 
advantageously situated areas of land. While a universal 
increase of differential rents would signify a lower margin 


1 See article by Professor T. N. Carver, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xv. 
pp. 599, 600. 
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of production, and consequently higher cost of production, 
specific changes in differential rents are not significant. If 
all workers would remit their wages, other things remaining 
the same, prices would be unchanged. If all capitalists 
would refuse to accept interest, and no change take place in 
the conditions of supply and demand, prices must certainly 
remain at the same level. However, are we prepared to 
say that wages and interest do not enter or affect price in 
a different manner than differential rents? If we posit 
that demand and supply remain unchanged, certainly re- 
mission of rent, or interest, or wages, does not affect price. 
The hypothesis of the remission of rent or of wages is, 
however, scarcely permissible, because such remission must 
inevitably change the existing conditions of demand and 
supply. Therefore, the real questions before us are, Does 
or does not marginal rent affect price as does differential 
rent? or, Do marginal rents affect price in a manner similar 
to wages or interest? 

Before proceeding further, it may be advisable to consider 
briefly tie positions taken by some of the leading economists 
who have given attention to this topic, and to attempt to 
roughly classify them. Two general classes may be noticed, 
and under each of the two classes two sub-classes may be 
recognized. 

1. The economists who distinguish marginal from differ- 
ential rents as to their effect upon price. These writers 
measure from an extensive margin :— 

(a) Writers who retain the term “rent,” such as 
Mill, Hobson, and Patten. Mill writes: ‘Rent is not 
an element in the cost of production of the commodity 
which yields it, except in the case (rather conceiv- 
able than actually existing) in which it results from 
and represents a scarcity value. But, when land capable 
of yielding rent in agriculture is applied to some other 
purpose, the rent which it would have yielded is an element 
in the cost of production of the commodity which it is 
employed to produce.”* According to Mill, then, there 


1 Mill, Principles (3-6-1-ix.). 
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may be differential, relative marginal, and absolute mar- 
ginalrent. The latter two forms, when existing, affect price. 
Absolute marginal rent is, however, held to be theoretical 
rather than actual. The position of Mr. Hobson' and of 
Professor Patten? are practically the same as that of Mill. 

(b) Writers who use a new term for marginal rent. 
Macfarlane* declares that the so-called marginal rent, or 
scarcity rent, is not rent at all, but a surplus. He em- 
phatically insists that the term “rent” must be confined 
strictly to a differential return which never enters price. 
According to this economist, any surplus, whether arising 
from land, labor, or capital, which determines price, is not a 
rent. He differs from the above-mentioned writers merely 
in the matter of terminology. 

2. As to the determination of price, marginal rent is not 
essentially different from differential rent. (a) Marginal 
rent does not directly enter price. Marshall, Bullock, and 
Hollander should be included under this sub-head. Mar- 
shall‘ recognizes what has been termed “relative marginal 
rent,” but urges that it does not directly affect price. 
He admits, however, that it does indirectly affect price. 
Bullock’s position is essentially the same.’ Hollander is 
more explicit in his denial that marginal rent enters price. 
Such a view, in his opinion, is due entirely to the omission 
of one important factor; namely, the existence of an in- 
tensive margin of cultivation. ‘‘The rent of any particular 
price of land may be measured indifferently from the 
extensive or from the intensive margin.’”’* Hobson attacks 
the dose argument upon which Hollander and Marshall base 
their contentions, and points out that the dose argument 
can be applied as well to capital and to labor. He rejects 
the application of the law of rent to the intensive cultivation 


1 Hobson, FZ ics of Distribution, pp. 120, 121, 300. 
2 Patten, Premises of Political Economy, p. 22. 

3 Macfarlane, Value and Distribution, pp. 130-133. 
“Marshall, Economics, pp. 459, 460. 

5 Introduction to Study of Economics, pp. 399, 400. 

® Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. ix. pp. 178, 179. 
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of land or to the use of a single factor in production, and falls 
back upon the extensive margin as the “sole legitimate 
application of the Law of Rent.” Each use of land, except 
the lowest, will yield a marginal rent. Differentials in that 
particular industry will be measured from this margin.’ 
Mr. A. M. Hyde,? who maintains that marginal rents do not 
enter price, refers only to extensive marginal rents, and 
maintains that the intensive margin is the same in all 
businesses,—a view which is inadequate, in that it overlooks 
the presence of economic friction and monopoly. The crux 
of the entire problem lies in the fact that in all enterprises 
which possess a measure of monopoly power, or peculiar 
advantages of any sort, the intensive margin is not carried 
down as far as in other industries. 

(b) All rents enter price. Clark * and Fetter‘ argue that 
all rents, marginal or differential, play a direct part in de- 
termining price. Clark uses the dose argument, which 
Hobson calls “‘fallacious,’”’ to prove his point. 

We have thus before us a number of apparently conflicting 
and divergent views as to the relations of marginal rent to 
price. Can these views be harmonized in some measure? 
What conclusions can be drawn from an analysis of the 
problem? 

Let us first look upon industry as a whole over a wide 
area, presupposing abundant land of widely, but gradually, 
varying character, valuable for one or more optional uses, 
and subject at a given time to the law of diminishing 
returns. : 

Fig. 1 is an ideal diagram representing such a condition. 
While, of course, there is actually no such regular and smooth 
gradation in the qualities of land as the diagram presents, 
we may accept this curve for the purpose of this discussion 
without serious error, remembering the basic hypothesis. 
At I a given amount of labor and capital will produce a 


1 Economics of Distribution, pp. 148, 149. 

2 Journal of Political Economy, vol. vi. pp. 368-379. 
3 Distribution of Wealth, p. 354. 

* Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xv. p. 442. 
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maximum return. B is the present actual margin of land 
utilization. This margin is, of course, subject to variation 
with changing conditions of demand and supply. A is the 
final absolute margin of utilization, imaginary or real. 
Here land is absolutely valueless for any purpose. In 
mathematical terms, an infinite amount of labor and capital 
would be required to produce a finite product. HH, GG, 
and so on, are the relative marginal rents in the different 
industries. Varying slightly the hypothesis, if there is no 
land beyond B, and if the demand is increased until land 
is not sufficiently abundant, an absolute extensive marginal 
rent would arise, and the other, or the relative, marginal 
rents would be increased by this amount. 

Without going into the problem at this point, we may 
at Jeast ask the following questions: Where is the line of 
demarcation to be drawn, for example, between agriculture 
and market gardening? And why should any line be drawn 
when discussing the theory of rent? Is not CC, the margin 
for both agriculture and market gardening? If not, why 
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not have innumerable relative margins, one for every varia- 
tion in the methods employed or the crop grown? If we 
narrow the classification and confine ourselves to oat land, 
for instance, must we not take into consideration the possi- 
bility of rotation of crops, even without changed conditions 
as to demand and supply? It would seem that the question 
of a relative margin is practically not a simple one. Again, 
we may ask in regard to manufacture, Should or should not 
the land utilized for the sites of dwellings of employees be 
considered as land used for purposes of manufacture? Or, 
in other words, Is not the land used for the dwelling-sites 
of the workmen and that used for the factory itself all in one 
category? Should not both be measured from the same 
relative margin? 

Attacking the problem directly, let us make the hypothesis 
that land is rigidly specialized, absolutely immobile, and 
abundant in each occupation. As many diagrams, similar 
to Fig. 1, may be drawn as there are different occupations 
or industries. Let Fig. 2 represent the curve for wheat land 
absolutely immobile and abundant. That is, there is sup- 
posed to be an abundant quantity of land of gradually 
varying grades of desirability which can be used for wheat, 
but for no other purpose. B is the margin of cultivation, 
—no rent land. Other more desirable pieces of land will 
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receive differential returns. Differential rents are present, 
but not marginal rents. 

Making similar assumptions of different grades or powers 
of productivity upon any given piece of land, so that we 
proceed from higher towards the lower we conclude that an 
increasing amount of capital and labor is required in order 
to yield equal returns, and may, therefore, draw a curve of 
intensive cultivation on a given area, similar to Fig. 2. 

Returning to the consideration of the extensive margin, 
if land is specialized as before, but the supply for any specific 
purpose limited and the demand for the products or services 
of the land firm, the marginal land will receive a scarcity, 
or marginal, rent analogous to the monopoly rent due to 
ownership of a patent, or to that caused by the restriction 
of membership in a trade union controlling a certain in- 
dustry. But the intensive margin would still extend to B 
(Fig. 2). 

If the original problem is again modified by introducing 
competition from below (that of grazing, for example), the 
extensive margin for wheat may be pushed up to B, while 
the margin of the grazing land will extend below B to By. 
As a result, the land still devoted to wheat will, under normal 
conditions, be cultivated more intensively. Now the curve 
of intensive cultivation of wheat will extend below that of 
the extensive curve; and, if capital and labor are absolutely 
mobile, it will extend to B,. Competition from below would, 
then, raise the extensive margin, changing it from an ab- 
solute to a relative margin, and in so doing would cause the 
intensive margin to be lowered if the same amount of 
produce is demanded, since the land between B, and B, is 
now utilized for grazing. The additional expense at the 
intensive margin is measured by the vertical line between 
the two horizontal lines passing through B and By. 

If competition presses only from above (market gardening, 
for example), the margin will be lowered both intensively 
and extensively; but the two curves will coincide. Price 
will be raised as a result of increased expenses of production. 

In the third case, optional uses from both the higher and 
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lower class tend to compress the limits for wheat-growing, 
and lead to an extension of the intensive margin. In all 
uses except the lowest a relative margin, not coincident with 
the intensive margin, replaces the absolute extensive margin. 

If capital and labor were perfectly mobile,—flowing im- 
mediately and without friction from one place or occupation 
to another,—and land was mobile, abundant, and of different 
grades of desirability, it seems reasonable to argue that 
returns to capital and labor on the margin, whether intensive 
or extensive, will be equal in all occupations or uses. All 
land rents would, then, be differential, measured indifferently 
from an extensive or an intensive margin. Other forms of 
rent or surplus would disappear. In short, Hobson’s land- 
labor-capital margin would be realized. Under this hypo- 
thesis Hollander’s conception of the relation of rent to price 
is correct. 

Let us pause in order to summarize our conclusions. 
Remembering that our fundamental hypothesis is that labor 
and capital are mobile, we may classify our results under 
four headings :— 

(1) Land specialized and abundant. Differential, but not 
marginal rents arise. 

(2) Land specialized and scarce. Differential and many 
absolute extensive marginal rents arise. 

(3) Land mobile and abundant. Differential, but no 
absolute extensive marginal rents arise. 

(4) Land mobile and scarce. Differential and one ab- 
solute extensive marginal rents arise. - 

Propositions 1 and 2 refer to extensive margins. Propo- 
sition 3 refers to an intensive margin, except in the case of 
the lowest form of land use. Proposition 4 refers to both 
margins. 

The absolute extensive margin is, under the hypothesis 
of mobility of labor and capital, only a special and unusual 
form of a relative margin. Instead of land beyond the 
extensive margin in a particular industry devoted to other 
uses there is no land existing beyond it. A relative margin 
is a shifting one: an absolute extensive margin, if in exist- 
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ence, would be practically fixed and unchangeable. But, 
if economic friction and monopoly were eliminated, the 
intensive margin of cultivation would be everywhere ex- 
tended to the same point, whether the particular industry 
has a relative or an absolute extensive margin. The es- 
sential consideration appertains to the intensive, not to 
the extensive margin. Therefore, both relative and absolute 
extensive marginal rents have no significance in a theory of 
price, if economic friction be eliminated.’ 

As a matter of fact, land is never rigidly specialized or 
absolutely mobile. Partial specialization will cause the 
appearance of many permanent or temporary, absolute 
intensive marginal rents. On the other hand, if one of the 
other factors in production—labor or capital—is able to 
obtain a monopoly or scarcity gain, the return to that 
factor will be fixed at the highest net return. That is, 
increments of this factor will not be added until a normal 
marginal return is reached,—the marginal return for a 
competitive business. The actual marginal unit of a factor 
which possesses an element of monopolistic power ordinarily 
receives a higher return than does a marginal unit of the 
same factor in a strictly competitive business. Land em- 
ployed in businesses which are of a monopolistic nature will 
ordinarily have an intensive margin which is actually higher 
than that of land employed in other enterprises. ‘‘ Were 
competition free, production would always be carried out to a 
point where the total product would compensate each in- 
crement of capital and labor (of equal efficiency) with exactly 
equal values. These values would come down to the ex- 
pense of production, and there would be no surplus above 
expense of production. But it is because some monopoly 
element has power to limit production before the point is 
reached where average value equals expense that the value 
of the product allows a surplus above its expense.’’? 

Another view of the problem may also be presented. If 


1 Up to this point the conclusions are similar to those of Mr. Hyde, although 
reached by a different method of approach. 


2 Commons, Distribution of Wealth, p. 155. 
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“consumption becomes more static and less varied,— the 
surplus of the consumers is increased,’ and rent and cost 
are increased. ‘Few wants mean high rents and large 
consumer’s surplus.”! The other side of the shield is now 
turned towards us. We are viewing the problem from the 
side of consumption. Few wants give little opportunity 
for change from one crop to another, or to put land to its 
best uses. Land must consequently be, to a considerable 
extent, uneconomically specialized, and the few wants are 
necessarily intense. The productive value of the land is 
lessened, and the absolute extensive margin of cultivation 
is lowered and abnormal intensive margins appear. Mul- 
tiplicity of demand tends to produce the same effect as 
mobility of land; namely, to reduce absolute intensive 
marginal rents and to raise the extensive margin of cul- 
tivation. Differential rents signify differences in efficiency, 
but absolute intensive marginal rents arise only where there 
is restriction of supply and obstruction to the normal flow 
of land, labor, and capital. Mobility of these three factors 
and multiplicity of demand tends to eliminate abnormal 
intensive margins and absolute intensive marginal rents. 
World-wide mobility of the three factors would cause the 
intensive margins in all enterprises to be coincident. In 
case of an abnormal intensive margin the marginal units 
and all more desirably situated units in the particular 
business receive a greater return than would accrue to them 
if additional increments were utilized until the intensive 
margin for the business became normal. This additional 
return is an expense from the consumer’s point of view, which 
enters price in the same manner as wages and interest. 

What, then, are the final conclusions? 

A. Where monopoly power of any kind exists, absolute 
intensive marginal rents will appear. These rents will 
enter price as do wages and interest, and will accrue to the 
factor possessing the monopoly power, whether that be 
land, labor, or capital. On the frontier, for example, 
where land was cheap, labor and capital were ordinarily 


1 Patten, Dynamic Economics, p. 82. 
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scarce, and, therefore, received larger rewards than in more 
populous districts. Scarcity or monopoly gain here accrued 
to labor and capital instead of land. On the contrary, 
where land of a given grade is not abundant, an absolute 
intensive marginal rent may accrue to it. Differential 
rents cannot be considered to be monopoly gains. In a 
theory of price a sharp distinction ought to be drawn be- 
tween differential rents and absolute intensive marginal 
rents. 

B. Relative marginal rents and absolute extensive mar- 
ginal rents have no direct significance in a theory of price. 

C. In actual, every-day life in a modern, complex in- 
dustrial society absolute intensive marginal rents may arise 
in regard to any one or all factors of production and in 
any one or in all enterprises. These abnormal margins 
interact upon each other. “Thus monopoly will struggle 
with monopoly.’’? 

FRANK T, CARLTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


1 Patten, Theory of Prosperity, p. 93. 
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ON THE BEGINNING OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
IN ENGLAND. 


Baines,’ after a careful review of all the sources of in- 
formation available to him, showed that nearly every 
allusion to English “cotton” weaving before 1600 bore 
indication of processes applicable only to woollens,? and 
cited as the earliest unequivocal testimony a passage of 
the date of 1641 which refers to the linen warp and cotton 
weft characteristic of the first period of cotton manufact- 
uring :— 


The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must also be herein remem- 
bered, and worthily for their encouragement commended, who buy the 
yarn of the Irish in great quantity, and, weaving it, return the same 
into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here, for they buy 
cotton wool in London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and 
at home work the same, and perfect it into fustians, vermilons, dimi- 
ties, and other such stuffs, and then return it to London, where the same 
is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have 
means, at far easier terms, to provide themselves of the said first 
materials.3 


1 Baines, Cotton Manufacture, 1835, pp. 91-95. 


2**Bolton-upon-moor-market standeth most by cottons and coarse yarn. 
Divers villages in the moor about Bolton do make cottons.” Leland, Jtinerary, 
1538, vol. vii. fol. 57. ‘‘ Many poor people have been well set a-work as well with 
dressing and frising of the said cottons, as with putting to sale the same.” Statute 
33 Henry VIII., chap. xv., 1542. ‘‘All cottons called Manchester, I hire, 
and Cheshire cottons, full wrought to the sale, shall be in length twenty-two yards, 
and shall contain in breadth three-quarters of a yard in water, and shall weigh thirty 
pounds in the piece at least.” Statute 5 and 6 Edward VI.,1552. ‘‘ Every of the 
said cottons, being sufficiently milled or thicked, clean scoured, well wrought, and 
fully dried, shall weigh twenty-one pounds at the least.” Statute 8 Elizabeth, 
chap. xi., 1566. ‘‘Laneorum pannorum honore (Manchester Cottons vocant).”’ 
Camden, Britannia, 1590, p. 612. 


* Roberts, Treasure of Traffic, 1641, pp. 32, 33. 
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Upon this passage he commented as follows:— 


No mention has yet been found of the cotton manufacture earlier 
than the year 1641, and there are good reasons for concluding that it 
could not have existed very long before that period.1 

From the above evidence it is manifest that the cotton manufacture 
had, in 1641, become well established at Manchester. ... Of course 
fustians must have been made at Manchester and Bolton for a con- 
siderable time before the publication of Lewes Roberts’s book.? 


Writers on the cotton industry continue to cite the passage 
from Roberts as the earliest trace of this manufacture in 
England.’ Cunningham, however, notes “an isolated pro- 
posal in 1626 to employ the poor in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton wool.” *’ 

I have two bits of evidence earlier in date than the in- 
dications already mentioned. The first consists merely of 
a line or two in a petition of the presumed date of 1610. 
The petitioner asks the Earl of Salisbury for confirma- 
tion of a grant made to him for reformation of frauds 
daily committed in the manufacture of “bombazine cotton 


1 Baines, p. 97. His reason for this statement is that the poor law of 1601 omits 
cotton from the list of raw materials which the overseers were authorized to provide 
**to set the poor on work,’’ and also that Camden and other authors of the last decade 
of the sixteenth century ‘‘are silent as to any manufacture of cotton.” 


2 Ibid., pp. 101, 102. 

Baines adds another, but ambiguous, allusion, which may be taken for what 
it is worth:— 

*‘George, Humphrey, and Ralph [Chetham] embarked in the trade for which 
Manchester had for some time been distinguished, the chief branch of which was 
the manufacture of cottons. Bolton at that period was no less the market for 
fustians, which were brought thither from all parts of the surrounding country. 
Of these last especially the Cheth were the principal buyers, and the London 
market was chiefly supplied by them with those materials of apparel, then in almost 
general use throughout the nation. ... Humphrey Chetham, when high sheriff 
of this county, 1635, discharged the place with great honor, inasmuch that very 
good gentlemen, of birth and estate, did wear his cloth at the assize to testify their 
unfeigned affection to him.” Fuller, Worthies of England, 1663, vol. i. p. 554. 


2See, for example, Chapman, Lancashire Cotton Industry, 1904, p. 2. 


4Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1903, vol. ii. p. 623, 
quoting J. Stoit, British Museum Additional MSS. 12,496, fol. 236. 

A plausible theory, adopted by Baines (p. 99) and subsequent writers (e.g., 
Cunningham, op. cit., and Chapman, p. 1), connects the rise of the Lancashire cotton 
industry with the immigration of Flemish artisans after the fallof Antwerp. But 
positive proof of the theory is still lacking. 
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such as groweth in the land of Persia being no kind of 
wool.’’? 

More significant is a printed petition to Parliament,’ 
undated, but bound up with other documents of 1620-21. 
I have elsewhere® alluded to the circumstances which in- 
spired this petition. A patent for searching and sealing 
new draperies was granted in 1594, and this was transferred 
to the Duke of Lennox after the accession of James I. The 
implication of the petition is that the manufacture of cotton 
goods was introduced after the patent of 1594, and that the 
Duke of Lennox attempted to bring them with other new 
cloths under his search and supervision. It is probable that, 
had these goods attracted attention in 1594, they would 
have been included in the alnagership, and apparently the 
petitioners did not know of any English cottons before that 
date. The petition claims to have been written twenty 
years after the introduction of the cotton manufacture, 
and therefore must have been presented to some Parliament 
sitting more than a score of years after 1594. It could not, 
therefore have been presented to the Parliament of 1610, 
and hardly as early as that of 1614. It is evidently not of 
the time of Charles, else King James would have been re- 
ferred to as “his late Majesty” rather than as “his Majesty,” 
and the Duke of Lennox, who died in 1624, would have been 
spoken of as “the late duke.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the petition must have been offered in 1621 or 1624, 
and thus the internal evidence accords with the external 
indication of the date, and 1621 may be accepted as approxi- 
mately correct. 

If the petitioners were well informed when they wrote 
that the manufacture was planted in England “about 


\1Maurice Peeters to the Earl of Salisbury, State Papers, Domestic, lix. 5. 
(The calendar assigns the date 1610. The letter could not have been written later 
than 1612, when Salisbury died.) 

2London Guildhall Library, vol. Beta, Petitions and Parliamentary Mattere, 
1620-21, no. 16 (old no. 25). The text of this petition is appended. (I have 
modernised the spelling.) 

% English Patents of Monopoly, in press. Harvard Economics Series, vol. i. 
Pp. 27 and note, pp. 27, 28. 
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twenty years past,” we should conclude that the cotton 
industry began there about the opening year of the seven- 
teenth century. Now, obviously, the cotton manufacturers 
and merchants of 1621 would not have to depend upon 
tradition for their information. The facts were still in lively 
recollection, and, so far as we can see, they had no particular 
object in deliberately giving a wrong date. Their argument 
rested on the easily verifiable fact that cotton goods had 
not been included in the patent of 1594, and that they were 
included in that of 1613. 

This does not fix with absolute certainty the date of the 
making of the first piece of English cotton cloth, but that 
cottons became a regular article of trade soon after 1600 
may be accepted with reasonable confidence. 

I give the full text of the petition, not merely because 
it is the earliest authentic document which I have found 
relating to English cottons,’ nor merely because it assists 
in fixing the date of their introduction, but for the reason 
that it affords some insight into the early conditions of the 
industry. From it, for instance, we learn that the workers 
and dealers in this trade were not allowed to pursue their 
business free from public restraints. It may be true, as 
has been suggested, that the fact that Manchester was an 
unincorporated town helped the new cotton manufacture by 
removing it from repressive gild regulations, but the petition 
shows that cotton goods shared with other new draperies 
the hardships involved in the attempt to establish a national 
supervision over the domestic system. 


TO THE HONORABLE KNIGHTS, CITIZENS, AND BURGESSES 
OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT: 


THE HUMBLE PETITION, AS WELL OF DIVERS MERCHANTS AND CITIZENS 
OF LONDON THAT USE BUYING AND SELLING OF FUSTIANS MADE 
IN ENGLAND, AS OF THE MAKERS OF THE SAME FUSTIANS. 


Whereas, by the statutes of this realm, broadcloths and other cloths 
made of wool, and other kinds of cottons, frizes, and rugs are to be 
searched and sealed by his Majesty’s alnager, yet in the 36th year of 


1 Excepting the brief notice in the petition of 1610 which I have already cited. 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth a patent was granted to Sir George Delves 
and William Fitzwilliams as alnagers for the sealing of divers commod- 
ities, as bays, rash, stamell, says, worsteds, grograms, mockadoes, 
frisadoes, fustians of Naples, blankets, and all sorts of new draperies 
and new stuffs made of wool only, or most part of wool; and a subsidy 
and fee for the same for twenty-one years, upon pretence, being made of 
wool, they were within the equity of the former statutes. And whereas 
about twenty years past divers people in this kingdom, but chiefly in 
the county of Lancaster, have found out the trade of making of other 
fustians, made of a kind of bombast or down, being a fruit of the earth 
growing upon little shrubs or bushes, brought into this kingdom by 
the Turkey merchants, from Smyrna, Cyprus, Acra, and Sydon, but 
commonly called cotton wool; and also of linen yarn most part brought 
out of Scotland, and othersome made in England, and no part of the 
same fustians of any wool at all, for which said bombast and yarn 
imported, his Majesty hath a great yearly sum of money for the custom 
and subsidy thereof. 

There is at the least 40 thousand pieces of fustian of this kind yearly 
made in England, the subsidy to his Majesty of the materials for making 
of every piece coming to between 8d. and 10d. the piece; and thousands 
of poor people set on working of these fustians. 

The right honorable Duke of Lennox in 11 of Jacobus, 1613, procured 
@ patent from his Majesty, of alnager of new draperies for 60 years, 
upon pretence that wool was converted into other sorts of commodities 
to the loss of customs and subsidies for wool transported beyond seas; 
and therein is inserted into his patent, searching and sealing; and sub- 
sidy for 80 several stuffs; and amongst the rest these fustians or other 
stuffs of this kind of cotton wool, and subsidy and a fee for the same, 
and forfeiture of 20s. for putting any to sale unsealed, the moiety of the 
same forfeiture to the said duke, and power thereby given to the duke 
or his deputies, to enter any man’s house to search for any such stuffs, 
and seize them till the forfeiture be paid; and if any resist such search, 
to forfeit 107. and power thereby given to the lord treasurer or chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to make new ordinances or grant commissions 
for the aid of the duke and his officers in execution of their office. 

The petitioners do conceive (which they nevertheless leave to the 
consideration of this honorable House), that the said patent concerning 
fustians made of such bombast or cotton wool, and linen yarn, to be 
void in law, there being no wool used therein, and the king having 
subsidy and custom for the stuff whereof these fustians are made, and 
the patent a grievance and loss to them in their trades, and by seizing 
their goods, and exactions of such as pretend to be the duke’s deputies, 
of great sums of money for sealing the fustians; or putting the pe- 
titioners to annual rents to be at peace, and where they exact money 
they force the parties to give them a general release; and others 
troubled by warrants from justices of peace; and namely in London, 
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the deputy alnager seized a pack of fustians of one George Cornish, 
worth 50/., and forced him to pay 40s. to the said deputy before he 
could have again his goods, and give the deputy a general release. 

A pack of fustians of Lawrence Brinsley seized as aforesaid, and he 
forced to pay 20s. 6d. and give a release. 

Robert Stevens, a pack taken from him, and he forced to pay for the 
same 15s. 6d. and give a release. 

John Crow had 7 pieces seized, which cost him 22s. to get again. 

Robert Graye had a pack taken from him, and redeemed by replevin. 

John Goffe had a pack taken from him, for which he arrested the 
alnager, and spent 10/. and thereby got his goods again after 6 months 
kept from him, but could not bring him to trial. 

John Brand of Buntingford being by the duke’s deputies many times 
called before justices of peaee for refusing to give them their demands, 
was by them brought into the Exchequer, and being a poor man and 
unable to stand in the law, was forced to agree with them, and give a 
fine and 4s. yearly as a rent, and now called the duke’s tenant. 

Many others are compelled, some to take from them a stamp to sea} 
their own fustians withal, and become their tenants at a yearly rent, 
for they never care for the sealing of the fustians so they may get money. 

For all which causes the petitioners humbly pray, the patent may be 
brought and seen in this honorable House, and the petitioners relieved, 
as to this honorable House shall seem good. 

Witu1am H. Price. 
HarvaRpD UNIVERSITY. 





CHANGE IN MORTGAGE TAXATION IN NEW YORK 
IN 1906. 


This year is notable in the tax history of the State 
for the disappearance, at least for the present, of the tax 
on general property for State purposes. A constitutional 
amendment adopted last fall removes the necessity of im- 
posing this tax for meeting payments on the State canal 
debt in those years when the receipts from other sources 
are adequate. 

The recent session of the legislature gave a large share of 
attention to the subject of taxation. A tax commission of 
fifteen members was authorized’ to investigate the subject 
and to report to the next legislature in January, 1907. 
Minor changes were made in the taxation of miscellaneous 
corporations, reducing, in certain cases, the tax on eapital 


1 Laws of 1906, chap. 346. 
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stock when the dividends were below 6 per cent., and making 
still more complicated the already absurdly complex system 
of corporation taxes in the State. A minor change was made 
in the incorporation tax in cases where the amount of capital 
stock has been decreased and is again increased. There 
has been a demand from New York City for some legisla- 
tion that will reach more of the personal property of wealthy 
men doing business in New York City and nominally re- 
siding outside of the State. A law was passed' looking to 
this end, taxing personal property of non-residents, in some 
cases, when it has an actual situs in the State. It is not 
clear just how this changes the law or what effect practically 
it will have. Finally, among the minor events, the governor 
vetoed a bill to increase the tax on the gross receipts of 
racing associations. 

By far the most important measure of taxation of the 
session was the repeal of the annual mortgage tax imposed 
fast year, and the substitution for it of a recording tax of 
the same amount (4 per cent.), but payable once only at the 
time of record. Most strenuous efforts were made by parties 
in interest to repeal the annual tax before it became a large 
source of income, as it was recognized that later repeal 
would be impossible. The advocates of repeal argued 
strongly that the measure had been a failure as a source of 
revenue. At the same time they frankly confessed that 
thus far the law had been evaded and payment had been de- 
layed by temporary means, and that the annual tax, if con- 
tinued, would doubtless be enforced after July 1, 1906. In 
the first year of enforcement the yield would be about $3,000,- 
000, and would increase to at least $10,000,000, and would 
continue at that sum or more annually. The measure thus 
far had been a failure as a revenue producer because of the 
postponement of the payment of the tax in the hope that it 
could be repealed. This was done (as was explained by J. J. 
Ronner, register of New York County, in the Record and 
Guide, November 25, 1905) by various legal devices, as by 
making the mortgages payable on demand, which deferred 


1 Laws of 1906, chap. 248. 
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the payment of the tax until July 1, 1906, and by making 
mortgages payable in some brief time, as ten days, so that 
only an amount proportional for ten days was actually paid, 
and the remainder was postponed until July 1. Other 
modes doubtless were adopted. For example, it was re- 
ported by opponents of repeal of the annual tax that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of corporation mortgages issued 
for electric railways and the like were being withheld from 
record, awaiting the repeal of the tax. 

The repeal of the tax certainly was favored by real estate 
interests, and probably by a number of large corporation 
interests, who as the best practicable compromise favored a 
recording tax, while preferring the entire abolition of mort- 
gage taxation. The continuance of the annual tax was 
favored by the rural counties and by several classes of 
persons: by citizens with no financial interests who approved 
any measure aiming to reach “capital”; by some trustees 
of estates who, under the old general property tax, had paid 
25 to 50 per cent. of the total income of the estate; by certain 
corporate holders of mortgages exempt from local taxation 
who get a higher rate of interest under the new law through 
the increase of the rate, as explained below; and by lenders 
in rural counties who had been taxed much more heavily 
under the old general property tax." 

Especially interesting to students of shifting and incidence 
has been the effect of the annual tax on the rate of interest, 
as it was shown by the New York Tax Reform Association 
and by the Allied Real Estate Interests. A comparison of 
the rate of interest in neighboring counties of Massachusetts 
and New York and of Pennsylvania and New York was 
made in an argument submitted by Lawson Purdy, secretary 
of the New York Tax Reform Association.? The fact that 
in Massachusetts mortgages are exempt, that in Pennsylvania 


1 See article by B. Aymar Sands, president of the Allied Real Estate Interests, 
in the Record and Guide, January 27, 1906, where it is frankly assumed that nobody 
but trustees paid taxes on mortgages in New York under the old general property 
tax law. 

28ee pamphlet, Mortgage Taxation and Interest Rates, published by the New 
York Tax Reform Association, 52 William Street, New York. 
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they are subject to taxation at the rate of four mills per 
annum, and that in New York there has been successively 
a general property tax ranging from 1 to 3 per cent. according 
to locality, an annual tax of 4 per cent., and now a recording 
tax of 4 per cent., makes the comparison a very instructive 
one. The conclusion of the study was that while under the 
old general property law the tax was nearly always evaded, 
the liability to taxation increased the rate of interest by a 
mill and a half in some counties and as much as three to 
four mills in other counties. The annual mortgage tax law 
increased the rate of interest several mills more, and, it was 
claimed, the total increase over what the rate would be for 
mortgages exempt from taxation is slightly more than the 
amount of the tax. 

The first bill passed by the legislature was vetoed by the 
governor, who in his message pointed out a number of 
defects in details, and left the impression that he would 
sign the bill when it was properly amended. An amended 
bill meeting his objections became a law,’ and goes into 
effect July 1 of this year. It is expected to yield about 
$3,000,000 annually, which, as under the law just repealed, 
is divided equally between the State and the minor local 
divisions. The recording tax will apply only to new mort- 
gages recorded after July 1, 1906, and all mortgages recorded 
before that time will be liable to taxation under the old 
general property tax. But no considerable attempt thus to 
enforce it against old mortgages may be expected. 

The legislation of the past two years takes two important 
steps towards the legal exemption of mortgages from taxation. 
The annual tax was one step, which, however, practically 
resulted in heavier taxation in the case of most mortgages. 
The recording tax is qualitatively as bad as the annual tax, 
but imposes a very much lighter burden. The logical out- 
come of complete exemption of the mere paper evidences of 
a claim on income may be expected, but not until public 
opinion has progressed very much further in the direction 
in which it has been moving of recent years. 


FranK A. Ferrer. 
1 Laws of 1906, chap. 532. 
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TAXATION OF RAILROAD AND CANAL PROPERTY 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


Chapter 82 of the Session Laws of 1906, passed by the 
legislature of New Jersey, is intended to alter radically the 
rate of taxation of railroads and canals in that State. Prior 
to the enactment of this act the tax rate upon the greater 
part of such property was by law limited to one-half of 1 
per cent. upon the dollar of valuation. Hereafter the greater 
part of all railroad and canal property is to be taxed at the 
“average rate of taxation” imposed upon general property. 
In order to understand the change contemplated by the act 
in question, several other matters require preliminary ex- 
planation. These are, in order, the historical reason for 
the previous limitation of the rate of railroad taxation, the 
system of railroad and general taxation in the State, and 
the reasons for the changes sought by the act under review. 

The previous limitation of the tax rate upon the greater 
part of railroad and canal property to one-half of 1 per cent. 
of their “true value” dates from the act of April 10, 1884. 
The explanation of this limitation in the rate is that New 
Jersey, in common with other commonwealths, encouraged 
the formation of transportation corporations at their in- 
ception by exempting them from taxation or by mitigating 
the tax burden? which would have fallen upon them under 
the general tax laws. This policy in New Jersey goes back 
as far as 1830. In some cases special charters were granted, 
containing such abatements or exemptions. Some cor- 
porations declare that these charters are perpetual and ir- 
repealable, doubtless basing their contention in part upon 
the Dartmouth College decision. The act of April 10, 1884, 
was framed somewhat after the model of the act of Apri 
2, 1873, and continued the limitation in the rate of taxation 


1In the preparation of this note I have been aided by Hon. H. D. Thompson, 
member of the General Assembly from Mercer County, to whom I wish to acknowl- 
edge my obligation. 

2 Black, New Jersey Law of Taxation, 2d ed., pp. 79, 80. 
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upon railroad and canal property avowedly as a compro- 
mise, designed to mediate between the previous anomaly 
of railroad taxation and other taxation. The constitution- 
ality of the act of 1884 was contested by certain trans- 
portation interests, but it was upheld by the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, the court of last resort in the State.’ 

The act of 1884 created a State Board of Assessors. This 
board was required to assess the property of railroads and 
canals. For purposes of assessment the property of such 
companies was, and continues to be, divided into four classes: 
(1) main stem or water-way; (2) other real estate; (3) 
tangible personal property; (4) franchises. The ‘main 
stem” of a railroad is defined as covering the road-bed not 
exceeding one hundred feet in width, including rails, sleepers, 
and passenger stations.? In the case of canals the “‘ water- 
way” includes the towing-path and bermebank. ‘Other 
real estate” includes road-bed (namely, road-bed other than 
main stem), water-ways, reservoirs, tracks (sidings), build- 
ings, water-tanks, water-works, riparian rights, docks, 
wharves, and piers. Tangible personal property includes 
rolling stock, canal and ferry boats, tools and machinery 
necessary for and used in State commerce. Franchises 
include intangible values, and are estimated by the State 
Board of Assessors presumably at 60 per cent. of the excess, 
if any, of the value of the securities (bonds and stocks) 
over the assessed value of main stem, other real estate, and 
tangible personalty.* Stocks and bonds are, by law, prac- 
tically exempt. With the exception of. “other real estate”’ 
commonly spoken of as “property of the second class,” 
the tax rate on the dollar of assessed value as determined 
by the State Board of Assessors was by the act of 1884 fixed 
and limited at one-half of 1 per cent. The revenue so raised 


1 Central Railroad Co. v. State Board of Assessors, 19 Vroom, p. 146. 

2 The Act of February 26, 1906, changes the definition of ‘‘main stem”’ so as to 
exclude passenger stations and freight buildings. 

* Since 1884 the State Board of Assessors have not published separately the 


valuation of franchises. In that year they followed the method above indicated. 
New Jersey Tax Commiesion, 1904-05, Report and Briejs, p. 162. 
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went into the State treasury for State expenses. On prop- 
erty of the second class—namely, ‘‘other real estate’ — 
there was also levied a State tax of one-half of 1 per cent. 
But in addition this property of the second class was liable 
to a tax for local purposes not to exceed 1 per cent. upon the 
dollar of valuation as determined by the State Board of 
Assessors. Beginning in 1897, the entire tax derived from 
property of the second class was paid over to the various 
taxing districts traversed by a railroad or canal, each dis- 
trict receiving the tax raised on the State Board of Assessors’ 
valuation of that segment of railroad or canal located within 
the local taxing district concerned. In 1905 property of 
the second class was subjected to taxation at the prevailing 
tax rate in the local taxing district. The assessment of this 
class of property (real estate other than main stem) con- 
tinued to be made by the State Board; but the previous 
maximum limit on the local tax rate (1 per cent.) was done 
away with. The Maximum Tax Rate Act of 1905 provides, 
however, that the local rates shall not exceed 1.7 per cent. 
plus the school tax rate in cities over 50,000 inhabitants, 
and shall not exceed 1.5 per cent. plus the school tax rate 
in the other taxing districts.'_ No other tax on said second- 
class property is levied. 

Since 1884 there has been practically no direct State tax 
in New Jersey. It is true that there is levied a so-called 
State school tax upon general property as assessed by local 
assessors. But nine-tenths of the amount collected under 
this tax in each county is returned to the county, the 
remainder being distributed by the State, with some dis- 
cretionary power, to those sections requiring additional funds 
fer schools. This slight exception does not invalidate the 
general proposition that there has been no direct tax for 
general State purposes for over twenty years. The revenues 
from corporations, including the annual tax and charter 


1 By an act passed at the recent session (1906) these maximum rates are re- 
pealed and other maxima are prescribed on a sliding scale, the aim being to es- 
tablish eventually a low tax rate, in the hope that the need of revenue may compel 
assessors to undertake the listing and taxing of personalty that now escapes. 
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fees, together with the collateral inheritance tax, provide 
for the greater part of State expenses. The idiosyncrasies 
of assessment in the different counties do not, therefore, 
occasion any great unfairness so far as the taxation of general 
property is concerned. If Hunterdon County assesses prop- 
_erty at 80 per cent. of its true value, and Cape May County 
at 48 per cent., no great injustice is done as long as both 
counties raise only the revenue required for local needs. 
In 1904, however, complaint had grown acute with respect 
to what was claimed to be the unfair privilege enjoyed by 
railroads in the matter of taxation. It was argued that the 
average rate of taxation on general property in the State 
was about $22 per $1,000 of valuation, while railroads and 
canals paid at the rate of $6.80 per $1,000 of valuation.’ 
Certain localities, like Jersey City, were especially aggrieved, 
alleging that extensive terminals within their limits were 
taxed at a much lower rate than surrounding real estate. 
The transportation interests replied that the disparity in 
tax rates was more apparent than real, owing to the more 
complete disclosure of their property and its more rigorous 
assessment by the State Board than was customary in the 
case of local assessors. It was the old case of Pot versus 
Kettle. Each was able to show the undoubted delinquencies 
of the other. The issue of “equal taxation” was shown, 
however, to have great popular strength behind it, and the 
present law aims at the assimilation of railroad property to 
other property, so far as the rate of taxation is concerned. 
The act of April 5, 1906, is a supplement to the act of 
March 27, 1888, which, in turn, was a revision of the original 
act of April 10, 1884, for the taxation of railroad and canal 
property. The act of this year continues the assessment 
of the main stem, tangible personalty, and franchise by 
the State Board of Assessors. The assessment of railroad 
property of the second class (real estate other than main 
stem) is hereafter to be made by local assessors. The local 
assessors in every taxing district of the State are now re- 
quired on or before October 1 of each year to forward to 


1 New Jersey Tax Commission of 1904-05, Reporte and Briefs, pp. 105, 106. 
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the State Board of Assessors a certified statement of the 
total valuation of property assessed by them, each in his 
own taxing district, and also the rate of taxation in said 
district. The aggregate value of all property thus returned 
shall be deemed “the aggregate value of the general property 
in the State.” The law also requires that the tax rate in 
each district shall be multiplied into the total property 
assessed therein, and the several products thus obtained 
shall be added, and the aggregate so ascertained shall be 
deemed ‘the aggregate taxes of the State.” The “‘aggregate 
taxes of the State” thus defined shall be divided by “the 
aggregate value of the general property in the State,’ and 
the quotient is to constitute the “average rate of taxation” 
for the year. At this rate the State Board of Assessors 
are required to compute the tax on main stem, tangible 
personalty, and franchise. The tax on these elements of 
railroad and canal property continues to go in the first 
instance into the State treasury, while the entire taxes raised 
on railroad property of the second class (real estate other 
than main stem) continue to go to defray local expenditure. 
By a separate act, approved April 20, 1906, taxes on classes 
I., III., and IV. of railroad and canal property in excess 
of one-half of 1 per cent. on the valuation thereof are ‘‘de- 
voted to the maintenance and support of an efficient system 
of free public schools, and shall be apportioned annually 

. among the several counties of the State... in propor- 
tion to the amount of taxable real and personal estate of 
said counties. . .” 

The probable results of the act cannot be very accurately 
forecast. The transportation interests will probably assail 
its constitutionality, although the decision in the case of 
Central Railroad Co. v. State Board of Assessors, 19 Vroom, 
p. 146, would seem to indicate that it will stand the judicial 
test. The railroads are said to be urging local assessors to 
make a higher valuation of general property to local tax 
districts, inasmuch as this will reduce “the average rate of 
taxation,’ and the railroad taxes in consequence. In case 
the law stands, it ought largely to augment the receipts of 
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the State treasury, but just to what degree experiment 
alone can determine. 

Appended is a summarized table taken from page 746 
of Part I. of the Annual Report of the State Board of As- 
sessors for 1905:— 

_ Assessed valuation of railroads and canals, excepting 


property of the second class and tangible person- 
alty, but including valuation of franchises not 


G@operetelpgiwmm ww ww tt $162,719,300.00 
Assessed valuation of tangible personalty necessary 

for and used in State (not interstate) commerce . 27,478,943.00 
Total assessable for State uses... ........ 190,198,243.00 


Assessed valuation of “second-class” property (here- 
after to be assessed by local officials and not by 


State Board of Assessors) .......... 46,522,328.00 

te assessed valuation. .......... 236,720,571.00 

em ter Gtate wes 2 ww www kt te 950,991.21 
Tax for uses of taxing districts .......... 1,136,261.29 
Total taxes assessed (for 1905) .......... 2,087,252.50 


Winturop M. DANIELS. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 





SELIGMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.' 


Professor Seligman’s volume is designed to be a text-book, 
and is to be judged mainly as such. No doubt the prepa- 
ration even of the shortest text-book gives abundant 
room for the exercise of the critical and constructive faculty. 
In the present confused state of economic theory there 
is no possibility of confining one’s self to the mere exposition 
of accepted principles. None the less the main thing is 
to state clearly and simply those principles—after all, not a 
few—on which economists are agreed, and to point the way 
to further study for those who are so minded. 

From this point of view the question that presents itself 
at the outset in considering Professor Seligman’s book is the 
order in which the topics are presented. There is a first 

1 Principles of Economics, with Special Reference to American Conditions. By 


Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 
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part, on fundamental concepts and questions of law and 
method; then a second part, on the foundations of economic 
life (natural environment, population), the development 
of economic life and thought, and the conditions of economic 
life (property, competition, slavery); and, finally, a third 
part, treating value, production, exchange, distribution, 
money, international trade, and the other subjects that 
make up the kernel of economics. I speak of this third 
part as final, for a fourth part, headed “Conclusion,” is 
brief, containing but two chapters, on government and busi- 
ness (socialism, public ownership, and the like) and on 
riches and poverty. Finance and taxation are not treated 
at all,—a limitation in scope which, in view of the apportion- 
ment of space to the other subjects, must be held wise. 
This is the order commonly found in recent text-books, 
which therein follow the German model. My own judgment 
has long been that it is a bad order,—at least, in a book 
designed for beginners. When an author addresses those 
already conversant with the subject, it does not greatly mat- 
ter at what place he delivers himself on questions of law and 
method, of private property and competition. The trained 
student will see the bearing of it all. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, indeed, that even in a book for such readers opinions 
on scope and method are better understood after, not before, 
the writer has set forth the specific economic laws in which 
he has faith. But in a text-book all this preliminary fencing 
can signify nothing to the persons for whom it is intended. 
Your beginning student has not the remotest idea what an 
economic law is; and the only way to teach it to him is 
by concrete example,—by getting into his head the principles 
of value, price, rent, interest, wages, and what not. When 
once he has grasped these, it will be worth while to generalize, 
to point out what is the nature of the conclusions reached, 
and in what sense they are “laws.” Until he has grasped 
them, all discussion about economic law is meaningless. 
The same holds good of economic method. What can 
the beginner conceive as to inductive and deductive methods, 
er why “each method, when pushed to an extreme, is either 
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dangerous or barren’’? (p. 28). Here, again, it may be worth 
while, ajter the student has worked his way to some con- 
clusions, to point out how they have been reached, and what 
sort of evidence exists for substantiating them. But to 
consider economic method in advance is futile. So it is as 
_to the relation of economics to other sciences: until one 
knows something of the subject-matter of economics itself, 
how is it possible to form a notion of its relation to other 
sciences? In the section on this last topic Professor Selig- 
man remarks, for example, that “ value can have no existence 
apart from the mental conditions of man. The whole con- 
ception of demand is essentially psychological” (p. 29). 
What can this signify to the youth or maiden who has yet 
to learn the first elements of the meaning of value and 
demand in economics? I suspect that most teachers of 
economics have found it best to skip the whole or nearly the 
whole of such introductory matter as is contained in Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s first part, and to proceed at once to some- 
thing more readily grasped by their pupils. 

Something of the same sort is to be said of the second part, 
in which are treated such subjects as population, economic 
history, the growth of economic thought, private property. 
Opinions doubtless would differ here, yet my judgment is 
that most can be postponed with profit. Consider such a 
subject as the history of economic thought,—classical an- 
tiquity, the mercantilists, the British school, modern eco- 
nomics. I doubt whether the elementary student can get, 
under any circumstances, much notion of what all this 
means,—hardly more than a string of names and a date or 
two. The situation is substantially the same as to private 
property and the theories thereon. Here we find Professor 
Seligman, for example, arguing as to the labor theory of 
property, the influence of labor and of demand, the relation 
of great fortunes and inheritance taxes to enterprise and 
accumulation (pp. 133, 138),—reasoning which can be in- 
telligible only to one who has already been taught some- 
thing of the relation of labor and utility to value, and of 
private accumulation to social capital. 
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The case is more doubtful as to other topics taken up in 
the second part, especially population and economic history. 
Following the example of Professor Adolf Wagner, Professor 
Seligman discusses the theory of population in his early 
foundation-laying chapters. No doubt this subject can be 
made interesting and in some respects comprehensible to 
the beginner; but can its significance be made clear? 
Professor Seligman discusses three conclusions that might be 
drawn from the Malthusiau doctrine, as to socialism, wages, 
and economic progress (p. 61). Once again the question 
arises whether the student at this early stage, before a word 
has been said as to production, distribution, the causes of 
progress, and the obstacles to it, can follow the reasoning. 
I speak not now of the discussion itself, which seems to me 
open to some criticism, but only of the place which is given 
it in the unfolding of the subject. 

As to economic history, probably there would be many to 
approve its presentation in the earlier chapters, like those 
on the economic stages, the historical forms of enterprise, 
the economic development of the United States. The in- 
terest and importance of these topics are not to be denied; 
yet to what extent can they find a place in a text-book, and 
what place? Take the economic stages. Is it worth while 
to enumerate the stages of primitive technique, and to in- 
form the student that the archzologists are now doubtful 
whether the bronze age preceded the iron age, or succeeded, 
or was contemporaneous with it (p. 70)? In connection 
with the analysis of capital, historic illustration of the growth 
of tool-using might be helpful. But is it worth while 
to tell the beginner that “it is erroneous to assume that the 
hunter was necessarily succeeded by the herdsman,”’ and “in 
the same way it is erroneous to think that the herdsman 
was everywhere succeeded by the farmer” (p. 72)? Or shall 
we bring to his attention “the original monopoly of sexual 
relations,’’ “the ensuing promiscuous methods,” “the uterine 
clan,” “the origin of totem worship, still shrouded in 
mystery” (pp. 85, 86)? 

No one doubts the interest and significan. of economic 
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history. Yet any adequate treatment of economic history 
is extremely difficult to fit into the analysis of the industrial 
society in which we live and which chiefly interests our 
students. For this reason it is better, in my own judgment, 
to take it up as a separate study and with a separate book 
or set of books, either pari passu with the study of those 
doctrines which we try to develop as to contemporary so- 
ciety, or after such study, but hardly before it. This is not 
inconsistent with the use, in a text-book like this, in direct. 
connection with the statement of principles, of specific 
illustrations from economic experience; tho the difficulty 
of finding apt illustrations and the almost inevitable resort 
to hypothetical cases are familiar to every teacher. Even’ 
the economic history of the United States, the most recent) 
and the most modern body of economic experience, is not} 
easily brought into close logical connection with our eco- | 
nomic theory. The chapters on it in our text-books hang in 
the air, quite apart from the rest of the matter; and this 
is equally true of Professor Seligman’s chapter. He tries, 
indeed, to connect the economic development of this country, 
if not with general principles, at least with his theories of the 
general evolution of society. “The [American] communities 
which had left the frontier stage behind them developed 
from the family system of industry, through the help, into 
the handicraft and domestic system” (p. 100). But this 
application of a doubtful generalization in economic history 
to the interpretation of our country’s development seems to 
me purely fanciful: the economic history of the United States 
is distorted when it is forced into such a formula. So the 
South is said to have “heaped up its wealth in the transition 
forms from an isolated to a trade economy resting on 
slavery” (p. 102), again suggesting analogies of very doubt- 
ful accuracy. On the other hand, the charts on the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, and oats, on capital invested in manu- 
factures, average earnings of workmen, and the like, which 
are appended to this chapter on the economic history of 
the United States, seem tome to have the effect of mere 
pictures: they stand in no clear relation to anything said in 
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the text about economic development, 'still less in any rela- 
tion to the general body of economic principles. 

We come now to the third part in Professor Seligman’s 
book,—the exposition of value, exchange, distribution, 
money, and the like. The chapters on these subjects 
contain, after all, the gist of what the economist has to say 
in a book like this. Here the interest is not so much in 
arrangement or selection as in the substantive conclu- 
sions. Unfortunately, we differ very much on some of the 
most important of these conclusions. I say unfortunately, 
for the differences are highly inconvenient to those of 
us who have to teach; tho doubtless they are in reality 
healthful, and will lead in the end to a better adjustment of 
our foundations. Professor Seligman is, in general, eclectic. 
He shows the results of omnivorous reading, and tries to 
give due weight to the reasoning of all sorts of diverging 
thinkers. On the crucial questions of distribution, however, 
he follows the lead of his colleague, Professor J. B. Clark. 
To express an opinion on this part of his book is, therefore, 
to express it on that scholar’s contributions to economic 
theory. 

Professor Seligman is more than appreciative of the debt 
he owes to his colleague, to whom he gives praise such as it 
is hazardous to accord to one still among us. In the in- 
troductory list of treatises Professor Clark’s Distribution of 
Wealth is described as “of fundamental and epoch-making 
importance”’ (p. 19),—a note of praise not sounded for any 
other living economist. I can only record regretfully my 
dissent from such unique praise, and my dissent from an 
exposition of economic principles which follows so largely 
Professor Clark’s lead. Those who accede to the Clarkian 
reasoning and conclusions will, of course, welcome their 
incorporation into a volume for students. Those who, like 
myself, think much of that reasoning inconclusive and many 
of the theorems untenable, will be loth to teach them. I 
cannot, for example, find it a helpful way of explaining dis- 
tribution to describe all incomes as surplus. As Professor 
Seligman puts the doctrine (p. 374), ‘‘The rent of a boatis a 
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surplus over that of a no-rent boat; the wages of a laborer 
is [sic] a surplus over that of the convict or no-wage laborer; 
the interest of capital is a surplus over the capital so invested 
as to earn no interest.” No doubt there always is some 
fraction of capital which is nearly worn out, and which 
continues to be used, through lack of intelligence or enter- 
prise, even tho it no longer yields a return. But I have 
never been able to see that it sets the pace, so to speak,— 
that it settles the remuneration for all capital. And it 
has always seemed to me even less in accord with the facts 
to speak of “the convict or no-wage laborer” (Professor 
Clark mentioned lunatics: his colleague does not go so 
far) as setting a standard by which all other wages are 
measured and determined. Again, in this volume, as in 
Professor Clark’s writings, rent and interest are treated as 
two phases of the same phenomenon: “interest is commuted 
rent”’ (p. 392). There are, however, remarks which indicate 
that Professor Seligman is not willing to go the full length 
on this last topic, and would admit that there is some differ- 
ence of moment between rent and interest. Speaking of the 
single tax, he maintains that there is unearned: increment 
not only from land, but elsewhere as well, mentioning in- 
vestments “in the shares of a street railway, a newspaper, 
or a bank” (p. 390), whose value may be enhanced by the 
growth of population. (Observe, by the way, that one of 
these cases—the street railway—is precisely such as the 
consistent single-taxer would select for applying his prin- 
ciple; while the other two—newspapers and banks—happen 
to illustrate conspicuously the importance of good will.) 
He adds: “It may, nevertheless, be conceded that there is a 
difference to this extent, that ultimately the ownership of the 
capital controls its management and conditions its most 
effective utilization,’’—a difference which justifies ‘“‘a some- 
what higher rate of taxation on land.” This implies that, 
after all, rent and interest do not represent merely two ways 
of looking at the same thing, but are phenomena between 
which there are fundamental differences. 

Whatever be one’s opinions on these crucial questions, 
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the beginner in economics will find great difficulty in follow- 
ing this exposition of the Clarkian doctrines. I find great 
difficulty in following these doctrines myself, and suspect 
that many brother economists are in the same case. The 
explanation is that, whether at bottom sound or not, they 
have not been sufficiently sifted and worked out. Professor 
Seligman’s style in general is direct and positive: it has the 
great merit of absolute lack of affectation. But even the 
student who is well-trained and diligent must have great 
difficulty in following his discussion of distribution and value. 
Sometimes this is due, I cannot but believe, to the fact that 
the thought itself is not clear and consistent. Take, for 
example, the passages on “individual and social cost’’ and 
“marginal social cost” (pp. 192,198). ‘‘ Although the street 
sweeper may work the harder, the sacrifice or cost to society 
is less than in the case of a factory hand. The latter saves 
society more effort” (p. 193). Now this is a conception 
of cost and sacrifice entirely different from the usual one, 
and it has nothing to do with the familiar and important 
problem whether reward is in proportion to sacrifice. Its 
only bearing is on the utility of a given sort of work, which 
might possibly be measured in some such way; tho even 
from this point of view I see no conclusion to be drawn 
from the notion, and no application to the explanation of 
exchange and value. Much is said also as to the distinction 
between individual and social utility. The gist of this 
matter is very simple. In a large and complicated society 
the demands of a great many persons of different tastes and 
different purchasing power affect the price at which an article 
will be disposed of. This, and nothing more, is meant 
when it is said that ‘‘society”’ demands a thing, or “society” 
sets the price at which a thing will be sold. I have never 
been able to see that Professor Clark’s elaborated theories do 
more than set forth this familiar fact. I have the same feel- 
ing—it may be due to dulness on my part—in regard to Pro- 
fessor Clark’s distinction between the utility of a commodity 
as a whole and the different constituent utilities of the 
commodity. All readers of Professor Clark will recall the 
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chapter in which the highly ornamented canoe is so elabo- 
rately analyzed.' The distinction, which has doubtless 
puzzled many readers, is explained by Professor Seligman 
with much care, as ‘‘Clark’s law, from its first formulator.”’ 
Yet I have never been able to find in this law anything’ 
more than a prolonged statement of things sufficiently 
obvious, with no application or conclusion of serious con- 
sequence for the understanding of economic phenomena. 

There are passages in Professor Seligman’s book where 
either the reasoning is at fault or else the exposition so 
brief that it is impossible to make out just what the rea- 
soning is. Sometimes, too, there is positive carelessness. 
A few instances will indicate the sort of criticism I feel 
compelled to offer on the book in this regard. 

Of marginal utility it is said that, ‘‘if in the case of five 
apples the marginal utility of each is five units of satisfaction, 
that of the stock will be five times five, or twenty-five; 
but, if in the case of eight apples the marginal utility of each 
falls to three, that of the stock will be eight times three, 
or twenty-four. Yet the total utility of eight apples is 
certainly more than that of five” (p. 177). Do we apply the 
notion of marginal utility to a “stock,” or measure total 
marginal utility as distinguished from total utility? Pro- 
fessor Seligman probably has it in mind that total exchange 
value is ascertained through multiplying by the number of 
units the value fixed by marginal utility. He seems to 
confound total exchange value with total utility. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted that his coneeption of consumer’s 
surplus is quite different from that of Professor Marshall, to 


- whom he refers (p. 194). 


Under the “law of joint cost’””—by-products and the like 
—there is the following: ‘‘When domestic manufacturers 
get rid of a portion of their surplus output by ‘dumping’ it 
abroad at prices far lower than at home, it does not follow 
that the lower foreign prices make the domestic price higher 
than it would otherwise be. On the contrary, the foreign 
sales at the lower price may be the only means of keeping 


1See his Distribution of Wealth, ch. xvi. 
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the factory going, and may thus make the domestic price 
lower than it would be if the producer had to charge up to 
his domestic goods the total expenses of unremunerative 
production” (pp. 252, 253). On this it is to be remarked, 
first, that here we have no case of joint cost or of by-products. 
The theory of joint cost refers to different commodities— 
say wool and mutton—produced by the same operation. 
“Dumping” means that different units of the same com- 
modity are sold in one market cheaper than in another,— 
quiteanother phenomenon. Second, what curious reasoning 
is this about the effects of dumping! Does the diminution of 
the supply sold in the domestic market really make prices 
lower at home, or does it make them higher, as it is clearly 
meant todo? What becomes of our reasoning as to marginal 
utility and the familiar effect of a decrease in supply on 
price? And is there some immanent force which compels 
manufacturers to engage in ‘‘unremunerative production’? 
and to “charge up” the expenses thereof to some persons or 
other? 

Professor Seligman rejects the strict quantity theory of 
money in one passage: ‘‘Doubling the quantity of money 
will not result in doubling the price level:... the relation of 
quantity to value is not precisely proportional” (p. 455). 
Yet on the next page (456) he says that “the volume of 
money multiplied by the rapidity of circulation is equal to 
the number of transactions in cash that are effected at a 
given price level.” The language is not careful: ‘the vol- 
ume of money” cannot be accurately said to be equal to 
“the number of transactions”; but is not this precisely a 
statement of the quantity theory, with that qualification 
as to rapidity of circulation which has always been part 
of it? Yet, as to “fiat” money (very briefly discussed), 
it is said that the legal tender quality will not prevent de- 
preciation “unless its quantity is carefully restricted and 
unless it is kept redeemable in metallic money” (p. 453). 
I have italicized the word “and,” since the clause following 
it states, of course, the case of paper money which, being 
redeemable, is not of the fiat kind. Apparently, Professor 
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Seligman believes that paper which is really inconvertible 
will depreciate, however limited its quantity. But it is 
impossible to make out whether he does or does not accede 
to the strict Ricardian doctrine. 

A most curious and inexplicable slip is made in the 
chapter on the ecoromic history of the United States. 
There the recent growth of manufacturers is referred to, 
and it is said that “it will surprise many readers to learn 
that there were in 1900 six classes of manufactured products, 
each aggregating over half a billion dollars in value, as against 
one agricultural product and no mineral product” (p. 104). 
The figures supporting this statement (p. 105) appear on 
the briefest examination to be worthless, for they evidently 
give the gross value of manufactures, with no allowance for 
materials used. Thus pig iron is given under mineral 
products as having an output of 260 (millions), while under 
manufactures we have “iron and steel” as 804, with no 
intimation that the pig iron is one of the materials used in 
the manufacturing of iron and steel, not to mention coal 
and coke and the like. Slaughtering and meat-packing 
are given as 790, and men’s and women’s clothing as 575, 
again with no regard to the value of materials used. These 
figure as great manufactures, outranking every agricultural 
industry. Bythis sort of calculation the cotton manufacture 
would invariably be found a more important industry than 
cotton-growing, and the manufacture of flour more important 
than wheat-raising. In fact, ‘“flouring and grist mill” 
appear in this list, with a product of 561 millions, and “ bread 
and bakery” with a further product of 204 millions!' 

1I have not taken the trouble to check all of Professor Seligman’s figures. 


The following comparison with the Statistical Abstract indicates the source and 
extent of his error for a few cases:— 


Seligman’s Statist. Abstract 

figures. figures. 
———S 
Gross. Value of 
materials used. 

Cotton manufacture ........... 339 339 176 
Slaughtering and meat-packing. ..... . 790 790 687 
Lay «alk « « & we 6 6 0 © ¢ 567 567 318 
Foundry and machine shop ........ 645 645 286 
Flouring and grist mill .......... 561 561 476 


Pehle ew ee 4 4 6 0 © 261 169 
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Some of the passages just considered suffer from unduly 
brief exposition. The book is on an encyclopedic plan, and, 
as a text-book, suffers from covering so much ground. Pro- 
fessor Seligman has tried to pack too much into it. He has 
left himself no chance for reasoning with his audience. Our 
subject offers peculiar opportunities for training people to 
think, and to think with care and consistency. This essen- 
tial end has not been attained, I cannot but believe, in Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s book, which, therefore, seems to me not 
commendable for use with students. This conclusion, and 
the general criticisms on the book, I offer with much regret, 
yet with a feeling that we economists owe it to our subject 


to deal frankly one with another. 
F. W. Taussic. 
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I. GENERAL WORKS. THEORY AND ITS HISTORY. 


Ammon (0.). Die Bedeutung des 
Bauernstandes fiir Staat un Ge- 
sellschaft. Sozial-anthropol 
ische Studie. Berlin: Trowitsc 
& Sohn. 1906. 8vo. pp.41. 1m. 

[Prepared as a competitive es- 
say for an cultural journal; 
now re the author for 
wr Ty publication. ] 

Bwrer (F.) Frédéric Bastiat. 
L’homme—!’économiste. Paris: 
Giard et Britre. 1906. 8vo. 8 fr. 

FisHER (I.). A Brief Introduction 
to the Infinitesimal Calculus. 
Third edition. New York: Mac- 
— 1906. 12mo. pp. 84. 75 


cra new edition, revised and en- 
of this useful aid to stu- 
dents of mathematical economics. 
GoNnNER (E. C. K.). Interest an 
Saving. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 8vo. pp. 188. 3s. 6d. 
RrseE (Ch. de). 
sa Correspondance. Paris: 
— 1906. 12mo. 
[A second edition of this useful 
work. ] 
RoscHER e. System der Volks- 
_— aft. — a 
uflage. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
1906. 8vo. pp. 910. 14m. 
edition has been revised 


enlarged by Dr. R. Pohl- 





mann, and contains a portrait of 
Roscher. ] 

ScHMOLLER (G.). Principes d’éco- 
nomie politique. Vol. III. Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 1906. 8vo. pp. 
600. 10 fr. 

(Continuation of this excellent 
translation.] 

TRENEY (X.). Notions d’économie 
—. Paris: Picard et Kaan. 
1906. 12mo. 2 fr. 

[A text-book for schools. ] 

WAXWEILER (E.). Esquisse d’une 
sociologie. Paris: Giard et Briére. 
1906. 8vo. 12 fr. 

Wiese (L.). Zur Grundlegung der 
Gesellschaftslehre. Jena: Fischer. 
1906. S8vo. pp. 143. 3m. 

[A statement and criticism of 
Spencer’s sociological doctrines. ] 


In Periodicals. 


BRESCIANI (C.). La distribuzione 
della ricchezza fra regioni indus- 
triali e regioni agricole in alcuni 
stati. Giorn. degli Econ., March. 

CaRVER (T. N.). How ought 
Wealth to be Distributed? At- 
lantic Monthly, June. 

Exuis (Miriam A.). Variations in 
the Editions of Mill’s Political 
Economy. Econ. Journ., June. 
[Misprints and variations are 
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inted out in the editions from 
848 to 1886. 

HASBACH x .). Diehls Erliuter- 
ungen zu Ricardos Grundgesetzen. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1906, Heft 2. 

Lorra (A.). Appunti critici alla 
teoria del costo di riproduzione. 
Giorn. degli Econ., March. 

MARTELLO (T.). rancesco Fer- 
rara. Giorn. degli Econ., March. 
[A funeral oration. ] 

SALEEBY (C. W.). The Essential 


Factors of Progress. Monthly 
Rev., April. - discriminatin 
presentation of the problem o 
race improvement. ] 

ScHapE(E.). Béhm-Bawerks Zins- 
theorie. Ann. des Deutsch. 
Reichs, 1906, 3 and 4. [Severely 
critical. ] 

VoLTERRA (V.). L’ economia mate- 
matica ed il nuovo manuale del 
prof. Pareto. Giorn. degli Econ., 
April. 


Il. THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BLACKLEY (M. J.). Thrift and 
National Insurance as a Security 
against Pauperism. London: Paul 
& Triibner. 1906. 8vo. pp. 162. 


1s. 6d. 

Dawson (W. H.). The German 
Workman. London: P. S. King 
& Son. 1906. S8vo. pp. 320. 6s. 

[Studies chiefly the working of 
the laws and institutions designed 
to benefit the German workmen.] 

FAIRCHILD (F. R.). Factory Legis- 
lation of the State of New York. 
Pubs. of Amer. Econ. Ass’n. New 
York: Macmillan. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 6+222. $1. 

[Deals with history of legisla- 
tion, administration of the acts, 
and the el 

FERRAND (L.). L’habitation & bon 
marehé. Préface de Jules Sieg- 
fried. Paris: Rousseau. 1906. 
8vo. 8 fr. 

Hterm (A.). Der Tarifvertrag 
zwischen Arbeitgeber und Arbeit- 
nehmer, Stuttgart: Cotta. 1906. 
8vo. PP. 290. 6m. 

[In Miinchener Volksw. Fra- 


gen. 

Lecoq (M.). Vers la journée de 
huit heures. Paris: Chevalier et 
Rivitre. 1906. 16mo. 1.50 fr. 

Neumann (F. §.). Streikpolitik 
und Organisation der parititischen 
Arbeitsnachweise in Beutechiand. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1906. 8vo. 
pp. 76. 2m. 

Nog (C.). The Labor Party: What 
it Is and What it Wants. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 8vo. pp. 186. 


8. 6d. 
Peters (W.). Zur neuesten Ent- 
wickelung des Genossenschafts- 


wesens im Handwerk. Crefeld. 
W. Greven. 1906. 8vo. pp. 125. 


3 m. 

SAKOLSKI (A. M.). The Finances 
of American Trade Unions. 
(J. H. U, Studies, Series 24, Nos. 
8,4.). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1906. 8vo. pp. 152. 

[An excellent monograph, deal- 
ing with trade-union revenues, 
expenditures, and financial ad- 
ministration. ] 

ScHULTE (Dr.). Die Entléhnungs- 
methoden in der Berliner 
Maschinenindustrie. Berlin: L. 
— 1906. 8vo. pp. 119. 

m. 

[In the series already noted; 
see Bossellman in bibliography 
for my} 

Turor (M.) et BELLAmy (H.). Les 
habitations & bon marché. Paris: 
Alcan. 1906. 8vo. 6 fr. 

Wriecut (C. D.). The Battles of 
Labor. Philadelphia: G. W. Ja- 
- eee 1906. 12mo. pp. 220. 


$1. 

[The W. L. Bull Lectures for 
1906. Deals with historic conflicts 
between labor and capital, and 
considers the ethical aspects of 
the labor problem, Of slight 
value. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Armes (H. H.S.). The Transition 
from Slave to Free Labor in Cuba. 
Yale Rev., we 8 [Describes the 
difficulties involved in the transi- 
tion.] 

BuTLeR (Amos W.). A Decade of 
Official Poor Relief in Indiana. 
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Amer. Journ. Sociol., May. [An 
instructive article, with maps and 
bibliography. ] 

Crcrz (Wm.). The Unemployable. 
Nat. Rev., April. 

Coun (G.). Epilog zur Generalver- 
sammlung des Vereins fiir Sozial- 

litik in Mannheim (25-28 Sep- 
ber, 1905). Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatsw., 1906, Heft 2. 

Coxzrri (F.). . Del costo degli sci- 
C) per la classe lavoratrice. 

iforma Soc., April. 

CourTIN. Ueber die Wirkungen 
der Stabilisierung von Werkstit- 
tenarbeitern. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatsw., 1906, Heft 2. 

Dawson (W. H.). The Legal Posi- 
tion of German Workmen. Polit. 
Sci. Quart., June. [A summary 
of the state of German law as to 
contract of service, protection of 
life, insurance, ete.] 

Des Vorvux (Wm.). Chinese Labor 
in the Transvaal: A Justification. 
Nineteenth Cent., April. 

DraGonr (C.). La camera dei de- 
ae e I’ ispettorato del lavoro. 

jorn. degli Econ., —. 

GreLpHART (W. M.). e Report 
of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Disputes. Econ. Journ., June. 

cg ety law in —— = 

eting, conspiracy an - 
saan status and funds of 
trade unions.] 

HampxeE (T.). Der VI. Deutsche 

mertag. Kain. Jaurb f Nat 

zu Koln. . f. Nat. 

Oek. ril. 


“9 
Heiss (C.). Die Kosten der Arbeit 
und der Lebenshaltung der Ar- 
beiter in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
1906, Heft 2. [Based solely upon 
recent reports and bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor.] 

——. Die Arbeiterversicherun 
im Auslande. Krit. Blatter f. d. 
ges. Sozw., April. [A review and 
summary of the series of mono- 
graphs edited by Zacher.] 

HorrMan (F. J.) and Others. The 
Improvement of Labor Conditions 
in the United States. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 
“. [Report of discussions by 
J. O’Connel, D. A. Hayes, Robert 


Hunter, H. H. Vreeland, S. B. 
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Donnelly, G. H. Ellis, W. B. Pres- 
cott, A. B. Smith, K. Miller, Ma: 
W. Ovington, R. R. Wright, H. M. 
Browne, W. L. Bulkeley, J. Bas- 
com, E. A. Filene, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, Rose H. Phelps Stokes, 
Lillian D. Wald, Maud Nathan, 
and G. G. Huebner. ] 

KatTscHen (L.). Modern Labor 
Museums. Journ. Polit. Econ., 
April. [Chiefly on the Musée 
Social of Paris. ] 

MACDONALD (J. R.). The Ethics 
of the Trade Disputes Bill. Nat. 
Rev., May. 

MAXWELL (H.). Wh 
Unions above the 
teenth Cent., May. 

Mvuepan (O.). Zur Reform der Ar- 
beiterversicherung. II. Zeitschr. 
f. Socialw., April. 

MUnstersere (E.). Bericht iiber 
die 25. Jahresversammlung des 
Deutschen Vereins fiir Armen- 
flege und Wohltitigkeit. Jahrb. 
. Gesetzg., 1906, Heft 2. 

Satuccr (A.). Gli scioperi italiani 
nel 1905. Riforma Soc., April. 

Sizerriep (J.). Les retraites 
ouvritres devant le Parlement. 
Mus. Soc., March. [Statement of 
the points at issue in the debate 
over the old-age pension law in 
the French Chamber. ] 

Stracuey (St. L.). Does the 
Workingman contribute a Suffi- 
cient Proportion of his Income 


lift Trades 
aw? Nine- 


to the venue? Nat. Rev., 
April. 
VaRLEz (L.). Der Kampf gegen 


die unfreiwillige Arbeitslosigkeit. 
Krit. Blatter f. d. ges. Sozw., 
April. [The first of a series of 
surveys of the recent literature on 
this topic, to be continued quar- 
terly.] 

WaGnerR (M.). Zur Vereinheit- 
lichung der deutschen Arbeiterver- 
sicherung. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 


April. 
WoxureEK (L.). Die kiinftige Or- 
ésterreichischen 


ganisation der 
Arbeiterversicherung. Jahrb. f. 
Neglected Oppor- 


Nat. Oek., March. 
Wo rr (H. W.). 
tunities of Co-operation. Econ. 
Rev., April. [Advises co-opera- 
tors to keep out of politics and 

















extend the sphere of voluntary 
co-operation. 
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Commission of 1905, and the Con- 
dition of the Poor. Edinb. Rev., 
April. 


III, SOCIALISM. 


Bax (E. B.). Essays in Socialism. 
London: Richards. 1906. 8vo. 


pp. 346. 5s. 

BourGurin (M.). Die sozialistischen 
Systeme und die wirtschaftliche 
on yenors iy Autor. Uebersetz- 
ung von L. Katzenstein. Tiibin- 
= J.C. B.- Mohr. 1906. 8vo. 

m. 

[A German translation of the 
Paris Professor’s recent book. ] 

CATHREIN (V.). Der Sozialismus, 
seine Grundlagen, seine Durchfiir- 
barkeit. 9te vermehrte Auflage. 
Freiburg: Herder. 1906. 8vo. 


p. 454. 3.60 m. 

[The first edition of this work 
by the well-known Jesuit appeared 
in 1890, the eighth in 1903. ] 

JauRks (Jean). Studies in Social- 
ism. Trans. by Miss Mildred Min- 
turn. New York: Putnam’s, 

[Very useful to students of 
French socialistic thought. ] 

SALEEBY (C. W.) Individualism and 


Collectivism. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1906. 8vo. pp. 168. 


28. 

Spareo (J.). Socialism. New York: 
Macmillan. 1906. 12mo. pp. 
2 


57. 

[Probably the best presentation 
of socialistic theories for the 
American student.] 

VANDERVELDE (E.). Le socialisme 
et l’agriculture. Paris: Giard et 
Britre. 1906. 8vo. 2 fr. 


In Periodicals. 


K6HLER(J.). Die Sozialdemokratie 
auf dem Lande in Ungarn und 
Deutschland. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., 
May. [Summarizes a recent study 
by Graf Mailath, a great Hunga- 
rian land-owner.] 

THOMPSON (J. M.). The Claims of 
Socialism. Econ. Rev., April. 
[Needlessly paradoxical because 
the author avoids definite issues. ] 


IV. LAND AND AGRARIAN PROBLEMS. 


BuIn (H.). Vente et débouchés des 
products de laferme. Paris: Sa- 
veur. 1906. 18mo. pp. 304. 2 fr. 

CONSTANTIN (J.). Le transform- 
isme appliqué a agriculture. 
Paris: Alcan. 1906. 8vo. 6 fr. 

CRONER (J.). Der Grundbesitz- 
wechsel in Berlin, 1895-1904. Eine 


statistische Studie. Berlin: G. 
Reimer. 1906. 8vo. pp. 97. 
50 m. 


[Prepared by the secretary of 
the eltesten der Kaufmann- 
schaft, from statistics gathered 
for that body. ] 

LECARPENTIER (G.). La question 
agraire d’Ecosse et les crofters. 
Paris: Rousseau. 1906. 8vo. pp. 
84, 2.50 fr. 

LEONHARD (R.). Kornhiuser wie 

Getreidehandel. Ein Beitrag zur 

deutschen Agrarpolitik. Munich: 





E. Reinhard. 1906. 8vo. pp. 205. 
4 


m. 
Pratt (E, A.). Transition in Agri- 
culture. London: J. Murray. 
1906. 8vo. pp. 364. 5s. 


In Periodicals. 


Brozzi (U.). Sui salari agricoli nel 
Pavese. Giorn. degli Econ., April. 

CAMMARILE (A.). vaux et pro- 
jets d’irrigation dans l’ancien con- 
tinent. Rev. Econ. Intern., May. 
[Irrigation in Asiatic countries. ] 

Cuessa (F.). Le condizioni econo- 
miche e sociali dei contadini dell’ 
agro di Sassari (concluding arti- 
cle). Riforma Soc., April. 

Haun (E.). Die primitive Land- 
wirtschaft, III. andIV. Zeitschr. 
f. Socialw., April, May. 

Hook (A.). The Problem of the 
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Unearned Increment. Econ. Rev., 
April. [Discusses the problem 
from the point of view of the con- 
structive legislator intent upon 
reform. ] 

Kreserirzky (E.). Baustellenpreise 
und Hausflichenwerte. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., April. 
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Petry (J.). 
Hambergs- 
— Jahrb. f. Nat. 


arch. 

Winyrrey (R.). The Progress of 
the Small Holdings Movement. 
Econ. Journ., June. ([Narrates 
some promising experiments. | 


Der Nieder, der 
oder Waldiel Swirt. 
Oek., 


Vv. POPULATION AND MIGRATION. 


ConrTENTo (A.). ge oo ve- 
neziana dopo il 1 Comparata 


con quella delle lori citta 
italiane. Ven ania. fhe. 8vo. 
pp. 137. 


CorRIpoRE (F.). papiectens 
dello Stato a. (1656-1901) 
Rome: E. Loescher. 1906. 8vo. 
pp. 287. 51. 

Macquakt (E.). Les mouvements 
de la pop’ ion et de la richesse 


— de la France. Nancy: 
rger-Levrault. 1906. 8vo. 


In Periodicals. 
Bosco (A.). L’ emigrazione del 
yeaa Giorn. degli Econ., 
P 
RaTHGEN (K.). Die Auswander- 
ung als Weltwirtschaftliches Prob- 


VI. TRANSPORTATION. 


Jounson (E. R.). Ocean and In- 
land Water Transportation. New 
York: Appleton. 1906. 8vo. pp. 
xxii, 395. $1.50. 

A convenient treatise; service- 
able as a text-book and work of 
reference. Treats of ocean trans- 
portation fully; of inland water 

rtation more briefly. ] 

Parsons (F.). The Railwa 
Trusts, and the People. IL. 

— Pubs. of the Equity 


[Deals with the political and the 
pone ng relations of railways. 
ublic control has 
ed. The orthcoming second 
part will set forth the argument 
favor of public ownership.] 
— (H.). La République et le 
canal de Panama, Paris: Ha- 
chette. 1906. 8vo. 17.50 fr. 
Pratt (E. A.) British Canals: Is 
their Resuscitation Possible? 
London: J. Murray. 1906. 8vo. 
pp. 172. 2s. 6d. 


In Periodicals. 
Baker (H. G. A.) American Rail- 
way Rates. Econ. Rev., April. 
Judicious in tone, thus contrast- 
favorabl most that is 
itten in this country.] 


the 


lem. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1906, 
Heft 2. 
BARKER (J. E.). The Shipbuilding 


and Shipping Industries of Ger- 
many. Contemp. Rev., March. 
MEYER (H. R.). A Reply to Pro- 
fessor B. H. Meyer, Councillor 
Leyen, Professor W. Fischer. 
Journ. Polit. Econ., April. [A 
vigorous reply, covering many 
points of detail, to criticisms of 
the author’s book on Govern- 
Regulation of Railway 
Rates. ] 


ScHwaBE. Ueber die Betriebsmit- 
telgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Eisenbahnen. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
1906, Heft 2 

THAMER (C.). Deutschlands Ge- 
treideernte im Jahre 1904 und die 
Eisenbahnen. Archiv fiir Eisen- 
bahnw., 1906, Heft 3. [Presents 
elaborate traffic statistics. J 

THomas (H.). _Les cables sous- 
marins. Rev. Econ. Intern., May. 
[History of the cables, and exami- 
nation of their tariffs. 

UnsIGNED. Die Eisenbahnen der 
Erde. Archiv fiir Eisenbahnw., 
1906, Heft 3. Comprehensive 
statistical survey. 

——. Die Eisenbahnen in Aus- 
tralien. Archiv fiir Eisenbahnw., 
1906, Heft 3. [Statistical results 
for 1903 and 1904.] 
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VII. FOREIGN TRADE AND COLONIZATION. 


CuuRcHILL (W. S.). For Free 
Trade. London: Humphries. 
1906. 8vo. RP 136. 1s. 

CUNNINGHAM (W.). Wisdom of the 
Wise: Three Lectures on Free 
Trade Imperialism. a 
Univ. Press. 1906. 8vo. pp. 134. 


2s. 

Fanno (M,). L’ espansione com- 
merciale e coloniale degli stati 
moderni. Turin: Bocca. 1906. 
8vo. pp. 514. 12 fr. 

[An elaborate systematic treat- 
ise. Parts I. and II. give a his- 
tory of colonization by Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, France, — 
United States, Japan. Part III. 
gives a —s of the causes of 
colonization, for which three his- 
torical stages are analyzed.] 

GAFFAREL (P.). Histoire de l’ex- 
— coloniale de la France 
epuis 1870 —= 1908. Paris: 
Challamel. 1906. 8vo. 8.50 fr. 

GIRBAL (P.) and Others. Les col- 
onies francaises au début du XX° 
siecle. Cinq ans de progres, 1900- 
1905. Paris: Challamel. 1906. 
8vo. 9 fr. 

Masson (P.). Marseille et la colo- 
nisation francaise: essai d’ histoire 
coloniale. Paris: Challamel. 1906. 
Svo. 12 fr. 

Root (J. W.). Colonial Tariffs. 
Liverpool: J. W. Root. 1906. 
8vo. pp. 312. 7s. 6d. 

Gives account of the tariffs of 
British and other colonial de- 
pendencies. } 

Roveet (F.). L’expansion colo- 
niale au Congo francais. Paris: 
Larose. 1906. 8vo. pp. 942. 10 fr. 

TREILLE (G.). Organisation sani- 
taire des colonies. Progrés réal- 


isés, progrés a faire. Paris: 
Challamel. 1906. 8vo. 8 fr. 
In Periodicals. 


ANTON (G. ~) Studien zur Kolo- 
nialpolitik der Niederlinde. I. 
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a  adielabllans 





der 
niederlindischen Ostindien. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., May. [Gives 


commercial statistics of the Dutch 
East-India colonies. } 

GrreTT! (E.). La protection et le 

s industriel de _ |’Italie. 

ourn. des Econ., May. [Attempts 
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the tariff of 1887.] 

Price (L. L.). The Fiscal Question: 
Retrospect and Prospect. Econ. 
Rev., April. [More in the way of 
retrospect than eo 

SmitH (J. Russell), cean Freight 
Rates. Pol. Sci. Quart., June. 
[A valuable article, describing the 
conditions of ocean transporta- 
tion, the factors bearing on rates, 
and the attempts, usually futile, 
to fix rates by agreements or 
combinations. ] 

STerRNEGG (C. T. von I.). Les pré- 
sents aspects du développement de 
l'économie mondiale. Rev. Econ. 
Intern., April. [Examines the in- 
fluence of Japan upon the trade 
policies of other countries.] 

TayLor (N. M.). Free Trade and 
Protectionism. Westm. Rev., May. 


UNSIGNED. Protection and the 
_ Classes. Edinb. Rev., 
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deutsche Bankpolitik unter bes. 
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W. Siisserott. 
177. 7m. 
Favre (J.). Les changes dépréciés. 
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Rresszek. Zur Entwickelungsge- 
schichte der deutschen Gross- 
banken in bes. Riicks. auf die 
Konzentrationsbestrebungen. 2 
vermehrte Auflage. Jena: G. 
Fischer. 8vo. Raa 337. 7m. 

[The first edition was published 
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leg following are full courses running through the year, unless otherwise stated. 


ets indicate that the course is omitted in 1906-1907. Courses omitted in one year 


are usually given in the year following.] 


HISTORY. 
PRIMARILY FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 


. Medizval European History (introductory course). Professor HASKINS. 


European History in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Dr. MERRIMAN. 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES. 

History of Greece to the Roman Conquest. Professor WRIGHT.] 

History of Rome to the reign of Diocletian. Professor HASKINS. 

History of Medizval Institutions. Professor HASKINS.] 


a. The Formation of the Catholic Church. Hai/-course. Professor EMERTON.] 


. Roman Papacy in the Middle Ages. alf-course. Professor EMERTON.] 


The Era of the Reformation in Europe. Professor EMERTON.] 

History of France to the reign of Francis I. Professor Gross. 

History of Spain. Dr. MERRIMAN. 
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History of England during the Tudor and Stuart Periods. Dr. MERRIMAN.] 
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fessor MACVANE. 
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COooLinDGcE. 


. Studies in the Expansion of Europe since 1815. Hal/fcourse. Assistant Professor 


CooLinDGE. 
History of Russia. Assistant Professor COOLIDGE. 
The Eastern Question. Assistant Professor COOLIDGE.] 
American History to 1783. Professor CHANNING. 
Constitutional and Political History of the United States (1783-1865). Professor 
Hart. 
PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 
Introduction to Greek Constitutional History. Hal/fcourse. Professor WRIGHT.] 
Introduction to the Sources of Medizval History. Professor HASKINS. 
The Elements of Latin Palzography. al/fcourse. Professor HASKINS. 
The Church since the Reformation. Professor E. C. Moore. 
General History of Russia (advanced course). Assistant Professor COOLIDGE.] 
History of Christian Thought. Professor EMERTON.] 
Selected Topics in the Historical Development of American Institutions. Pro- 
fessor CHANNING. 
CoursEs OF RESEARCH. 


Church and State. Professor EMERTON.] 


. English Institutions in the Middle Ages. Professor Gross. 


. Institutions of Continental Europe in the Middle Ages. Professor HASKINs. 


Recent History of Europe. Assistant Professor COOLIDGE. 


. American History. Professor CHANNING. 


. English Institutions in the Tudor and Stuart Periods. Dr. MERRIMAN. 


. History of Europe, 1525-1530. Assistant Professor CoOLIDGE and Dr. MERRIMAN. 


Greek Constitutional History. Professor WRIGHT.] 


. Recent English History. Professor MACVANE. 


: 


GOVERNMENT. 
PRIMARILY FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 
Constitutional Government (elementary course). Professor LowkL. and Assistant 
Professor MuNRO. 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES. 
Elements of International Law. 
The Roman Law. Professor HASKINS.] 
History of Political Theories. Ha/fcourse. Assistant Professor MUNRO. 





